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FINE-ART BOOKS. 
Just published. 
AN ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES of VIRGIL. By 
the late —e PALMER. With Illustrations by the Author. Fourteen 


yee Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates, velium, pri 
re Edition. w with Lettered Plates, cloth, £1 1s. ™ _— 


othe Large-paper Edition was all subscribed for within a few days after the 
publication was announced. 


Just published. 
ETCHINGS in BELGIUM: Thirty Plates. By Ernest George. 
New Edition. On hand-made paper, imp. 4to, 21s. 
“A book to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear.” —Siandard. 


Price 21s. 
OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lang. With Ten Etchings by A. 
Brunet Debaines, A. Toussaint, and R. Kent Thomas, and several Vignettes. 
“Told in Mr. Lang’s best style, and beautifully illustrated.”—Literary Churchman. 


Price 21s. 
CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Clark, M.A. With Twelve Etchings 
and numerous Vignettes by A. Brunet Debaines and H. Toussaint. 
“A thoroughly artistic work of topographical description and illustration.” 
Illustrated London News. 
Price 21s. 
LANCASHIRE. By Leo H.Grindon. With Fourteen Etchings 
and numerous Vignettes. 
*.* Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Plates, £3 3s. 
“ Cannot fail to delight those who admire good artistic work.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
Price 21s. 
THE RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. By W. Chambers 
LEFROY. With Twelve Etchings and numerous Vignettes. 
“ A very charming volume.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


Price £1 11s. 6d. 


THE ITCHEN VALLEY from TICHBORNE to SOUTHAMPTON. 


Twenty-two Etchings by HEYWOOD SUMN 
“We heartily commend it to wooed tty tac 


Price £1 11s. 6d. 


THE AVON from NASEBY to TEWKESBURY. Twenty-one 
Etchings by HEYWOOD SUMNE 


*.* Large-paper Copies, mo Proofs of the Plates, £5 5s. 
* Deserves high praise.” —Academy. 
Price £1 11s. 6d. 
SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. By J. Beavington 
ATKINSON. With Fifteen Etchings and numerous Woodcuts, 


*,* Large-paper Copies, with Plates on India paper, price £3 3s. 
“In every respect worthy of its subject.” —Athenaewm. 


Price 18s. 
eee Etchings from Drawings by S. Bough, R.S.A., and 


W.E khart, R.S.A. Vignettes by Hector Chalmers. Text b ROBERT 
LOUis STEVENSON, y 


“ Altogether a very charming gift-book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Price 18s." 


THE ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBANS. By J. W.Com 


oe Garr. 
Illustrated with Five Etchings by Ernest George and R. Kent 
many smaller Illustrations. 


oho ight, comprehensive history of the Abbey, with beautiful etchings and many 
Ww 


Price 10s. 6d. 
LIFE of ALBERT DURER. By Mrs. Charles Heaton. New 
Edition. With Portrait and Sixteen Illustrations. 
“Tn its present form Mrs. Heaton’s work deserves high commendation.” —Guardian. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


MICHEL ANGELO, LIONARDO da VINCI, and RAPHAEL. 
By CHARLES CLEMENT. With Eight Illustrations on Copper. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just published. 


ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO: Sketches drawn from 
his Letters. By Professor A. J. CHURCH. With Coloured Illustrations 
Cloth, price 5s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
STORIES from HOMER. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s. 
STORIES of the EAST from HERODOTUS. 5s. 


THE STORY of the Sao ~ el WAR. 5s. 
STORIES from LIVY. 


THE STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 3s. 6d. 
A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 3s. 6d. 
HEROES and KINGS. 1s. 6d. 

Just published. 


THE CITY in the SEA: Stories of the Old Venetians. By the 


AUTHOR of “BELT and SPUR.” With Coloured Illustrations. Cloth, 
price 5s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BELT and SPUR: Stories of the Knights of Old. Third Thousand. 
With Sixteen Illuminations. Cloth, price 5s. 
“A sort of boys’ Froissart, with admirable illustrations.”—Vall Mal! Gazette. 


Just published. 
THE PHARAOHS and their LAND: Scenes of Old Egyptian Life 
and History. By E. BERKLEY. With Coloured Illustrations. Cloth, price 5s, 
‘An account of that wonderful land which is not only interesting, but valuable.” 
Leeds Mercury. 


IN COLSTON’S DAYS: a Story of Old Bristol. By Mrs. Marshall. 


With Illustrations. Cloth, price 5s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5s BENVENUTA. bs. 





—— of TROUBLOUS TIMES. | DOROTHY’S DAUGHTE BS. 5s. 
JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. 

THE ‘ROCHEMONTS. 5s. JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 6s. 

LADY ALICE. 5s. NOWAD 

LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. ams. MAIN: WARING’S JOURNAL. 

A LILY among THORNS. 5s. 

HEIGHTS and So tien 5s. BROTHERS and = 5s. 

HELEN’S DIARY EDWARD'S WIFE 

CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. 5s. VIOLET DOUGLAS. “ts. 

THE OLD GATEWAY. 5s. MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 
Shortly. 


HORACE WALPOLE and his WORLD: Select Passages from 


his Letters. With Eight Copper-plates after Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. Cloth, price 6s. 


*,” Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates, price 12s, 6d. 


Just published. 
SINTRAM and his COMPANIONS. By De la Motte Fouque. 


A New Translation. With numerous Illustrations by Heywood Sumner. 
Cloth, price 5s. 


“A better selection could hardly be made for a Christmas book; the book is 
beautifully printed.” —Literary Churchman. 


Just published. 
THE SYLVAN YEAR. By P.G.Hamerton. New Edition. With 
Eight Etchings. Cloth, price 5s. 
*.* Alsoa LARGER EDITION, with Twenty Plates, price 12s, 6d. 
**Full of genuine poetic and artistic feeling.’’—Standard. 


Just published. 
4|CHAPTERS on ANIMALS. By P.G.Hamerton. New Edition. 
With Eight Etchings. Cloth, price 5s. 
*.* Also a LARGER EDITION, with Twenty Plates, price 12s. 6d. 
“ An interesting book from the pen of a true lover of animals.”—Standard. 


Just published. 


THE CABIN on the BEACH. By M.E. Winchester, Author of 


** A Nest of Sparrows.” Cloth, price 5s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A NEST of SPARROWS. 5s. 
UNDER the SHIELD. _5s 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s. 6d, 




















Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., 54, Fureer Srreer. 
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PORTING and DRAMATIC NEWS.— 
A PERFECT SET, bound in blue cloth, FOR SALE,—T., ‘Academy ” 
Office, 27, Chancery-lane, London, 


HEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Now 
ane Feudy, gratia, GEO. FINULEY'S CATALOGUE, No, 54.—Apply 89, 


O CHURCI and other INSTITUTES.— 

Mr. FRANK AUSTIN, L. Mus, T.C.L., Local Examiner Roy, Coll. 

Mus., &c., is open to deliver his ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on MUSIC. 
Terms moderate.— Address 1, Clissold-park-villas, Stoke Newington, N. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 


AGENT and ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors, Trausfer 
of Literary Property carefally conducted. Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest refi Cc Itation free.—1, Pat » E.C. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics. First Class in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
ake B.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to %0u 

uineas. 


. ~ , 

LASSES for LADIES in PHYSIOLOGY 
and ANATOMY, on MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, 11.30 A.M.—12.45 
P.M., beginning trom NOVEMBEK 12TH. Tickets for Course of Ten Lec- 
tures, Two Guineas ; for Single Lecture, Five Shillings.—Apply to Sister 
AIMEE, 65, Tnistle-grove (near The Boltous), Gloucester-road Station, 8. W. 


rna Aj al A) als bl LZ al 
HAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, STRAT- 
FORD-ON-AVON.—The Library and Picture Gallery of the Memorial 
Buildings are now completed. The Council will be glad to receive dona- 
tions of Books suitable for a Dramatic Library, and particularly of first 
editions of Old and Modern Piays. Also of Pictures of Shakespearean 
subjects and Portraits of Actors.—Address C, LOWNDES, Secretary. 

















NA al » 

yo PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 

and PERIODICALS.—_WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, the Furniture Gazette, 
the Review, and other high-class Publicati call fon to the facilities 
they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC. 
TION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or Plain. 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either, or Printing 
Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Greet Ons -etreet Tarde: wie 


“pHiz” (HABLOT K. BROWNE). 


FOR SALE, a Valuable and Unique COLLECTION of Thirty-two 
ORIGINAL and UNPUBLISHED DRAWINGS, SKETCHES, and DESIGNS, 
in Sepia, Pencil, and Chalk, by “* PHIZ,” neatly mounted in « folio by the 
artist himself, together with the Original Autograph Letter presenting the 
Collection, dated December 3rd, 1846, including many Original Designs for 
Dickens, Lever, &c. Also a Collection of Thirty Autograph Letters by 
**Phiz,” from January 7th, 1845, to July 16th, 1866, some iiiustrated with 
clever Pen-and-Ink Sketches. Price and full particulars on appl cation,.— 
B. & J. F. MEEHAN, 32, Gay-street, Bath. 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
This College has been founded, under the Presidency of His Grace the DUKE 
OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University, to enable Junior 


Students, especially those intended for the Legal, Medical, and Teaching 
Prof for Engi ing, and for Business, to obtain a University 














Education ecovomically and under special supervision. 
Ry usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 
at 19, 
_ The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vv acation), Tuition, and University Fees, are £34 per annum, 
» al further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, Cam- 
ridge, 





THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMOR 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 


Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘‘Pegs,” “Links,” or 
“ Associations” of Mnemonics. 
ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE RBADING. 
Gs Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE, 

After five months’ acquaint with the Loisettian System, Dr. ANDREW 
WILSON, F.R.S.E., thus again writes in his journal, Health, under date of 
September l4th, 1883:—“* PROFESSOR LOISETTE'’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 
TRAINING.—In reply to correspondents, we beg to state that, 
from recent facts which have come to our knowledge, we are gratified in 
being able to re-endorse all that we formerly said in favour of this system 
of developing the recollective and analytical powers. The interest we take 
in Professor Loisette’s system is founded on our appreciation of the literally 
marvellous results which, not only in our own case, but in that of mad 
others, have been attained under his method of instruction, There can be 
no question of the soundness of the principles on which the system is 
founded, and we frankly regard such & training as Mr. Loisette offers as 
one of the most important educational advantages which it has been our 
lot to encounter.” 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


The following are the Dates at which the several EX AMINATIONS in the 
UNIVERSITY er LONDON for the Year 1884 will COMMENCE :— 
MATRICULATION.—Monday, January 14, and Monday, June 16, 


BACHELOR of ARTS.—Intermediate, Monday, July 21. 
B.A., Monday, October 27. 


MASTER of ARTS.—Branch I., Monday, June 2; Branch II., Monday, 
June 9; Branch IL., Monday, June 16, 


DOCTOR of LITERATURE.—Intermediate, Monday, June 2, 
D.Lit., Tuesday, December 2. 


SCRIPTURAL EXAMINATIONS.—Tuesday, December 2. 


BACHELOR of SCIENCE.—Intermediate, Monday, July 21, 
B.8c., Monday, October 20, 


DOCTOR of SCIENCE.—Within the first twenty-one days of June. 
BACHELOR of ene * wap } Monday, January 7. 
Be, 











DOCTOR of LAWS,—Tuesday, January 22. 
BACHELOR of MEDICINE.—Preliminary Scientific, Monday, July 21. 

Intermediate, Monday, July 28. 

M.B., Monday, November 3, 
BACHELOR of SURGERY.—Tuesday, December 2, 
MASTER in SURGERY.—Monday, December }. 
DOCTOR of MEDICINE.—Monday, December 1. 
SUBJECTS RELATING to PUBLIC HEALTH.—Monday, December 8. 
BACHELOR of MUSIC,—Intermediate, Monday, December 8, 

B.Mus., Monday, December 15. 
DOCTOR of MUSIC.—Intermediate, Monday, December 8, 
D.Mus., Monday, December 15, 
ART, &c., of TEACHING,—Tuesday, March 4. 
The Kegulations relating to the above Examinations and Degrees may be 

obtained on application to “The Registrar of the Univecsity of Loudon, 


Burlington-gardens, Loudon, W.' a 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


November lth, 1883. 


} ERSEY HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 
e (LIMITED). 

A LADY PRINCIPAL is REQUIKED for the above School, to be opened 
early next year, A Salary of £200 per annum will be given, with board 
and lodging, and a Capitation Fee of £1 for every Pupil. 


The Lady appointed must be a member of the Church of England, experi- 
enced in School work ; a high standard of qualifications will be required, 


Personal canvass of the Electors will be held to disqualify. 


Testimonials to be sent on or before SATURDAY, 24TH INST., to the Rev. 
P, R. PIPON BRAITHWAITE, M.A., St. Luke’s Vicarage, Jersev. 


UNIVERSITY of DUBLIN, 


The PROFESSORSHIP cf GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY in the 





GQ TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The FIRST ORDINARY MEETING of the present SESSION will 
held on TUESDAY, the 20TH INST., at th MINED 
JERMYN STREET, 8.W., LONDON, when apeaapoumparanes: 

e ent, ROBERT GIFFEN, Esq. 
will Deliver an INAUGURAL ADDRESS. estates 
The Chair will be taken at 7.45 P.M. 
Visitors may attend on the introduction of a Fellow. 


19TH CENTURY ART SOCIETY. 


The CONDUIT STREET GALLERIES,—The INAUGURAL EXHAIBITI 
-~ ss ‘ON 
¢ - — Water-Colours, &c., IS NOW OPEN.—9, Conduit-street, 


FREEMAN & MARRIOTT, Secs, 


A UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 
ADVANTAGES, 

Ist. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects 
2nd. Printed on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not 


required, 
8rd. For Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 
ay = “ Trus' - Ss the British Museum and 
arned Societies ; man, adin 
Publishers, ee ee ee 
mongst the Works recently done, or at present i 
press, may be cited: Lady Brassey’s ee Tahiti ; ~ un 
Gardner’s “The Types of Greek Coins;” F. T. Hall's 
Pedigree of the Devil 3 Audsley’s ‘‘Ornamental Arts 
of Japan ;” _Lockyer’s “‘ Spectral Analysis;” Burgess’s 
Archaeological Survey of India;” “Samuel Palmer: a 
oir.”* 
Of this last work the Athenaeum says: “This book i 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype reproductions 
from lovely and characteristicisepia drawings.” 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudio’s Library). 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, New Oxrorp Srazzt, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 


oF 
J. Mc. W. TURNER, R.A, 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Auto: Process, and accompanied wi 

Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOP ORD BROOKE, MA. Publishing 

j-, Gach Con! ng four Illustratio: ri sui 
per vol. 4 Volume the First now “. —— 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 

appe jing, are sold at 3e. 6d, 
Prospectus on application. 
THRE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
tenes pe SOTHERAN & CO., London and Manchester, 


ALLISON TOWERS, 
DULWICH COMMON, S.E. 

















O be SOLD, the LEASE of these im- 
portant PREMISES, lately occupied as a FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
for BOYS, together with all the FURNITURE and FIXTURES thereon 
The Lease has about 99 years to run, at the low ground-rent of £25 per 
annum, The Furniture and Fixtures cost about £700, The House contains 
about 30 Rooms, and the neighbourhood affords great advantages for 
Scholastic purposes. Price for the Lease and Furniture, £2,000, £1,500 
may remain on mortgage, being made repayable by instalments to suit 
the ii of a purch , affording an opp ity for the acqui- 
sition of a sound investment on easy terms. The Premises would be 
LET at a Rental of £250 if Furnished, or £200 if Unfurnished, 
For further particulars apply to the MANAGING DIRECTOR, London 
Scottish Building Society, 14, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 








UNIVERSITY of DUBLLN is VACANT, ‘The salary of this F p is 
£500 a-year. 

For information as to the duties of the Professor, Candidates are requested 
to apply to the SENIOR LECTURER, Triniiy Coliege. Candidates are re- 
quired to print twenty copies of their Letters of Application, and to send 
them to the Secretary of the University Council, on or before SATURDAY, 
NOVEMBER 24TU. 

By order of the Council, 
J. W. BARLOW, Sccretary. 


Trinity College, Dublin, November 10th, 1883, 


NIVERSITY 


LIVERPOOL, 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF MATHEMATICS, The 
Stipend of the Professor will be £375 per annum, together with two-thirds 
of the Fees of Students, the total stipend being guaranteed not to fall 
short of £400 per annum, The Professor will be required to commence his 
duties on JANUARY 7TH, 1884.—Applications, with testimonials, to be 
forwarded to the REGISTRAR on or before DFCEMRER Ist 


EW ZEALAND. 


A HEAD-MASTER is required sor the HIGH SCHOOL at CHRIST- 
CHURCH, New Zealand, Salary, £300, £150 (if married), and £110 (if 
unmarried), allowed for expenses of passage to the Colony, 

Candidates to be eligible must have have had experience in Teaching 
in a Public School and have Graduated in either Classical or Mathe- 
matical Honours at Oxford or Cambridge. In previous advertisements 
the qualification was limited to Classical Honours : the time for receiving 
APPLICATIONS is therefore EXTENDED to the 26TH NOVEMBER. 

Application Forms and further particulars can be obtained of W. KENNaA- 
WAY, New Zealand Government Offices, 7, Westminster Chambers, London, 





COLLEGE, 





“November Ist, 1883, ; ron 


NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL CHART. 


—In consequence of the facilities of carriage offered by the Parcels 
Post the Author of this CHIART has resolved to REDUCE the PRICE ONE- 
HALF, and to supply it himself to the purchaser.—Circular, with Testi- 
monials, prices, &c,, sent post-free on application to E, J. ENSOR, Milborne 
Port, Somerset. 








Just published, demy 8vo, 2°. 6d. 


R USTINIAN. Being the Lothian Prize 
Essay for 1883. By Hon, G. N. CURZON, Fellow of All Sonls’ College. 
Oxford : A, THOS, SHRIMPTON & SON, 23 and 24, Broad-strect, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books ; 
OR 


TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in any part of London. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
New Edition, now ready, postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Street, & 2, Kine Sr., QHEAPSIDE. 
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Now ready, 4to, cloth, price 30s,; or bound in half-russia, 36s. 


VOLUME XVI. (MEN—MOS) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Edited by Prors. THOS. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D., and 
W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 





EpixvsurcH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


CARMEN SYLVA. 
This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


PILGRIM SORROW. 


By CARMEN SYLVA (The Queen of Roumania). 


Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN, 
Author of “The Epic of Kings.” With Portrait-Etching by Lalauze. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, EC. 
NEW NOVELS AT MUDIE’S AND ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


AGNES MORAN: a Story of Innocence and Experience, 


By THOS. A. PINKERTON. 
TAY: a Novel. 
By Rev. W. O. PEILE. 

W. H. ALLEN & CO, 


THE GREAT SOCIAL 








Lonpon : 13, Warsrtoo Ptace. 





NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 





In 8 vols., at all Libraries, 


THY NAME IS TRUTH. 


A NEW NOVEL OF GREAT POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
IMPORTANCE. 


By A NEW WRITER. 


“A clever specimen of a sensational novel.”—Athenacum. 
*““The story is interesting and original.”—Spectator. 
**The book is well written.”—Society. 





Loxpon: J. & R. MAXWELL, Mitton Hovsz, Suoz Lang, Fuze Srreer. 


WILSON & M‘CORMICK’S NEW BOOKS. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 10s, 6d. 
SPECIMEN DAYS and COLLECT. 


WALT WHITMAN, Author of “* Leaves of Grass,” 





TO MANUFACTURERS AND ARTISTS 
Is offered a splendid Work on Textile Ornament. 


FISCHBACH’S (FR.) 
EXAMPLES of TEXTILE ORNAMENT, 


For MANUFACTURERS and SCHOOLS of DESIGN. 

Atlas 4to, 160 Plates, printed in Colours, comprising nearly 1,000 Patterns 
of such a size that they may at once be copied for technical purposes ; 
with a Brief Descriptive Text in English. 
scription price £10 15s.), now £7 10s, (1852.) 

Only a limited number of this superb work were produced and circulated 
privately among the Schools of Design in Germany and Switzerland. Very 
few copies have reached this country. 








New Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


. 6d. 
THOUGHTS in the CLOISTER and the 
= By Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B., Author of “ Friends in In Portfolio (original sub- 


Post 8vo, cloth, printed on hand-made paper, price 6s. 


WAYSIDE SONGS, with other Verse. 


This work is a perfect mine of Original Designs for Manufacturers of 
INGHBR Crown 8yvo, Se, poten 6s. every kind ; every one of the Designs is beautiful, and all the Patterns are 
i ACKEN 3; 8 N ovel. By Roser? masterpieces of their kind. 
CLELAND. BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
Th 


ird Edition, demy 8vo, sewed, price Is, 


JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. 


*,* A Complete Table of Contents gratis on application. 
WILLIAM SMART, M.A. 


By Recently published, crown 8vo, pp. 337, price 6s. a 
SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 

of ENGLAND. By HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A., Head- 
Master of Halliford Preparatory School, Middlesex. 


“* Will be useful in many ways. . . . The general merit of the book 
before us will probably carry it through many editions.” 


‘ Saturday Review. 
“A clear, correct, and useful summary of Constitutional Liistory.” 


Athenacum. 


Demy 8vo, sewed, price 1s. 
A DISCIPLE of PLATO: a Critical Study 


of John Ruskiv. By WIL 3 
an 2 in. By LIAM SMART, M.A. With a Note by Mr. 


Ready shortly, 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 


IBERIAN SKETCHES : Travels in Portugal 


and the North-West of Spain. By JANE LECK. With Original lilus- Oxford ; B, H. BLACKWELL, 50, Broad-street. 
trations by Robert Gray, F.R.S.E. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSIIALL, & Co. 














Glasgow: Winson & M‘Cormick, Saint Vincent-street. LONDON INTERNATIONAL CHESS TOURNAMENT, 1883, 


Now ready, First Edition, 10s. 6d. ; parcels post, 6d. extra. 


| Rook of the GAMES of the CHESS 


TOURNAMENT, Edited by J. I. MINCHIN, assisted by the leading 
English Masters, Messrs. Zukertort, Steinitz, Mason, and Bird. 


London: JAMES WADE, 18, Tavistock-strect, Covent-garden. 





Second Edition, price 5s. 
SLIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 
Treatment, By LIONEL 8S. BEALE, F.R.S. 
London : J. & A. CHURCHILL, 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW LUCIAN. By H. D. Trait. 


Demy 8vo. [Next week, 





THE HISTORY of AUSTRALIA. By 
G. W. RUSDEN, Author of “History of New 
Zealand.” 3 vols., demy 8vo, 50s. (This day. 





THE ELEMENTS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
Translated by ALFRED W. POLLARD, B.A., St. 
John’s College, Oxtord. Crown 8vo. [Neat week. 





THE LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN., 
By JOHN MORLEY. New Edition. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 616, 7s. 6d. 





LACORDATIRE’S CONFERENCES. 
Jesus Christ; God; God and Man. A New Edition. 
Crown 8v0, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
QUATREFOIL. By Mary DEANE. 3 


vols, [Th ty day. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE HON, MRS, CHETWYND. 


A MARCH VIOLET. By the Hon. 
Mrs. HENRY CHETWYND, Author of ‘The 
Dutch Cousin.” 3 vols. 


Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, 
11, Henristta-street, W.C. 


— e—_—____— 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


NEW LIST. 





This day, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
price 1s. 


“LITTLE 
MAKE-BELIEVE”: 


A CHRISTMAS STORY IN THREE PARTS, 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and 
Kisses,” ** Grif,’”’ &c. 
Being the EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
With Numerous Illustrations by MINNIE TINSLEY. 
acon a Just ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth. 


FAMOUS CITY MEN. By J. Ewing 


RITCHIE, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c, 


KINGS and QUEENS of an HOUR: 


Records of Love, Romance, Oddity, and Adventure. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD, Author of ** The Royal Dukes »nd Princesses of the 
Family of George IIL,” &e, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s, 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
MY BROTHER SOL. By Bertha J. 


LEITH-ADAMS, Author of “ Geoffrey Stirling,” &c. 





. Th adam, 
RALPH NORBRECE’S TRUST. By 


WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ** Ked Ryvington,” &. 3 vol 


THE LADIES’ PARADISE. By Emile 


ZOLA, Author of ** L’Assommoir,” &c, 3 vols. (Trans'a:ed by FRANK 
BELMONT, with the Author’s special permissivn ) 


RING and CORONET: a Story of 


Cireus Life. By ARENA. 3 vols. 


GEORGE ELVASTON. By Mrs. Lodge, 


Author of ** Lady Uttoline,” &c. 


A BURGLARY; or, Unconscious In- 


fluence. By E, A, DILLWYN, Author of “The Rebecca Kivter,’ 
** Chloe Arguelle,” &c. 


ADE: a Romance. By G. M. 1 vol. 
THE WATERS of MARAH. By John 


HILL. 3 vols. 





TrnsLey Broruers, 8, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 





. § 

BY the AUTHOR of “ TENT-WORK 
in PALESTINE,”’ §c. 

HETH and MOAB: a Narrative of Ex- 
lorations in Syria in 1881 and 1882. By CLAUD 
EIGNIER CONDER, R.E. In1vol., 14s. | 

‘Captain Conder has already proved his capacity on 
more than one occasion to make the dry work of survey 
appear as interesting as a romance. .. . is ac- 
curacy, in short, is as eyo as that of an 
explorer should always be; his peculiar merit is in 
showing that this can be obtained without any loss of 
interest. Captain Conder is one of those rare travellers 
who know exactly what people want to be told, and, 
even when he narrates facts and events which every- 
one a to know, he has such a pleasant way of 
telling his story that it sounds almost new, and is 
certainly well worth hearing over again. Seldom 
have such research in out-of-the-way pages of history, 
and the partial failure of an enterprise, been made to 
assume so attractive a garb as they do in this record 
of an interrupted survey in the land of Moab beyond 

Jordan.” —Times. 


II. 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD'S 
“RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 


LIFE.” With Selections from her Favourite Poets 
and Prose Writers. A New Edition. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

“We have just received a copy of that entertaining 
and, indeed, charming work b ary Russell Mitford, 
‘Recollections of a Literary Life.’ It is exceedingly 
racy and interesting. Her clever sketches of 
character, her gossipy notes, her elaborate extracts in 
prose and poetry, and her pleasant peeps behind the 
scen 8 are delightful reading. In fact, it is a 
long time since we perused a work so varied, so enter- 
taining, and so instructive as ‘Recollections of a 
Literary Life.’ ”—Lincolnshire Free Press. 


III. 
CHARLES W. WOUD'S 
“CRUISE of the RESERVE SQUAD- 
RON.” In1 vol., crown 8vo, with Sixty-one Illus- 
trations, 6s. 
“A book replete with amusement and instruction.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


IV. 
MRS. LYNN LINTON’S 
“ THE GIRL of the PERIOD,” and other 


Social Papers. By the Author of “Patricia 
Kemball,” &c. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 24s. 


Vv. 
KATHERINE LEE’S 
“IN the ALSATIAN MOUNTAINS.” 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, bg Map and Illustrations, 9s. 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY'S 
NEW WORK. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 5s. 
THE BLUE VEIL. By the Author of 


* Misunderstood,” ‘“* Thrown Together,” &c. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








vu. 
RHODA BROUGHTON. 


BELINDA. 


“The story is admirably told, with the happiest 
humour, the closest and cleverest character-sketching. 
* Sarah’ is a gem—one of the truest, liveliest, and most 
amusing persons of modern fiction.’ 

ATLAS, in the World. 


VItl. 
THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 
“ABIGEL ROWE”: a Novel of the 


Days of the Regent. 
_ “Mr. Wingfield, in addition to unfolding with t 
ingenuity avery dramatic story, gives us the straightest 
of ‘ tips’ regarding men and manners in London society 
at the period when that best-abused of monarchs, 
George IV., was Prince Regent.” 
G. A.S8., in Illustrated London News. 


IX. 
EPHRAIM; or, the Many and the Few. 


From the German of NIEMANN, by CHRISTINA 
TYRRELL, Translatress of ‘* Success,” * Under a 
Charm.” In3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A NOVEL BY A DUTCH GIRL. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. 


By Miss A. 8. C. WALLIS. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & 60,3 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NAVAL CAREER during the OLD 


WAR: being a Narrative of the Life of Admiral John 
Markham, M.P. for Portsmouth for Twenty-threo 
Years (Lord of the Admiralty 1801-4 and 1806-7). 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

CONTENTS : Admiral Markham’s Father—School Days—The First Cruise 
—Uncle Enoch’s Story—The Perils of a Prize Master—A First Lieutenant— 
The Gordon kiots—The Zebra Court Martial—The Mediterranean in Time 
of Perce—Half Pay—Under Howe and Jervis—Marriage—The Centaur— 
A Sailor's Wife—The Blockade sof Brest—A Lord of the Admiralty—In 








Translated from the Dutch, with the Author’s assistance, by 


E, J. IRVING, 


FIRST ENGLISH REVIEW. 


“Heralded in with a fanfare of trumpets, ‘ In Troubled 
Times’ comes to the London book-world, not as a glad 
surprise, but as a discovered country from which first- 
comers have acquired to themselves all the riches that 
country contained. . . . No doubt we lose even some of 
the beauty of the original in Miss Irving’s most able and 
praiseworthy translation ; but, if such be the case, we are 
none the wiser, and quite content with the richness of the 
contents of the volumes before us. Had they been the work 
of a savant of advanced years, they would have done him 
infinite credit; but as the work of a young girl of twenty 
they are simply marvellous. They are rich in 
thought and metaphor, and so stored with knowledge that 
they will doubtless become a standard work, and be found 
enshrined in every library, in the same way as are George 
Eliot’s works, whose writing Miss Wallis’s much re- 
sembles, This is only one example of the good 
writing of which the book is composed. ‘In Troubled 
Times’ deserves all the eulogiums which have been passed 
upon it in its own country, and it will certainly cause in 
our country all the sensation it did in its own.” 

Whitehall Review. 


CRUISE OF THE “ALERT” 
Four Years in Patagonian, Polynesian, and 


Mascarene Waters. 
By R. W. COPPINGER, M.D 


(Staff-Surgeon on Board H.M.S. “ Alert”). 
Illustrated with Sixteen Full-page Plates and several Wood- 
cuts from Sketches by the Author and Mr, F. North, R.N. 


Imp. 8vo, 21s. 


‘EVOLUTION AND NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. 


By W. F. KIRBY (British Museum). 
__Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d._[ This day-_ 


SOME NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Prepared by the Committee appointed by the Association 
for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY. 


(Corresponding to Euclid, Books I. and II.) 
With numerous Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 


With Twenty Blackboard Drawings, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF 
CBJECT LESSONS. 

By W. and H. ROOPER. 


Under the Sanction of the Rev. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart.,M.A., 
and Professor Sir G. A. Macfarren, Mus.Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE, 
(In Six Grades.) 
Grades I., II., each 2s. 


“Renders the hard task of acquiring technical knowledge almost a 
pleasure. . . . Mr. Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that 
has beon laid before any student. . . . Supplies a deficiency in musical 
literature which has long been felt.”—Suturday Review. 

** We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, interpret, and 
enjoy beautiful music.”— Academy. 


SECOND EDITION, 


THE CHILD’S PIANOFORTE BOOK: 
A FIRST YEAR’S COURSE AT THE PIANO, 
By H. K. MOORE, B.Mus., B.A. 
Illustrated by Kate Greenaway and others, 
4to, 3s. 6d. 























Crown 8v0, 4s. 6d. 7 
FOR ARMY CANDIDATES. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THE 
REIGN OF GEORGE III. 
Based on Bright, Macaulay’s Essays, Napier, &c. 
By OXON (an Army Tutor). 





Fcap.8vo, limp cloth, 1s, 


SELECT POEMS OF GOETHE. 
Edited by Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon., and 
Prof. ALOIS POGATSCHER (Univ. of Graz), 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 











a Beane ° ” "Dew. me Z 
EDITION DE LUXE. 


THE RAVEN. 
By EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


With a Comment on the Poem by 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

The Volume contains Twenty-six Full-page Engravings 
on Wood in the finest style of the Art, printed on imperial 
folio paper, and bound in cloth extra, price Three Guineas, 

“Edgar Poe’s ‘Raven’ has been once more republished, in an édition 
de luxe. Messrs. Sampson Lew & Co, have doubly commended their hand. 
some folio to public favour, They have ensured its popularity. as a table. 
book for the adornment of tasteful homes, by the employment of a remark. 
able series of pictures by Gustave Doré in illustration of the poem ; and 
they have invested the republ with an additi 1 value in the eyes 
Of the select and judicious few by the enlistment of Mr. E. C. Stedman in 
their literary enterprise. . . . a ies of variations on a grand and 
pathetic theme (speaking of Gustave Doré’s illustrations) we have herejy 
something more than interest, we have fascination.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE LAWS CONCERNING PUBLIC 
HEALTH. Including the various Sanitary Acts passed 
in the Session 1883, and the Circulars issued by Her 
Majestv’s Most Honourable Privy Council and the 
Local Government Board. Edited by WM. ROBERT 
SMITH, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.S. Edin. ;Sanitary Science 
Certificate, Univ. Camb.; Fellow of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute of Great Britain; Fellow of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, London ; Fellow of the Chemical 
Society, London; Member of the Epidemiological So- 
ciety; Physician-in-Charge, Delancey Fever Hospital, 
Cheltenham, &c. Revised by AN EMINENT COUNSEL, 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT: a Critical Study of her 
Life, Writings, and Philosophy. By GEORGE WILLIS 
COOKE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE NEW NOVEL, now ready at all the Libraries. 


A TOURIST IDYL; MILLY and the Q.C.; 


IN MONOTONE: a Novelette Without a Hero; &c. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, 

“Of the six stories of which these volumes are composed, the palm must 
undoubtedly be awarded to the * Tourist Idyl’ itself. . . n each of 
these before us there is sufficient material for a novel of ordinary length; 
and, when the reader has finished the last, he must acknowledge the 
cleverness and originality of the writirg. . . e author has resd 
much and travelled widely, and is altogether a great acquisition to the 
world of fiction.” — Whi Ul Review. 


*TWIXT FRANCE and SPAIN; or, 2 
Spring in the Pyrenees. By E. ERNEST BILBOROUGH. 
Illustrations by Gustave Doré, and additional Sketches 
4 _ Blunt, and Two Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WRECK 
OF THE GROSVENOR,” 


Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


A SEA QUEEN. By W. Clark Russell. 


Just published, the NEW ADDITION to LOW’S 
STANDARD 6s. NOVELS. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL’S “LITTLE L00.” 
WHITTIER (Life of). By R. A. Under- 


WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WHITTIER’S BAY of SEVEN ISLANDS. 


a on Hand-made Paper, bound in parchment, 
2s. 6d. 








DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE 
RIGHT HON. EARL DUFFERIN, K.C.B. 
“ : 
OUR SCEPTRED ISLE” and its WORLD- 
WIDE EMPIRE. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROMANTIC STORIES of the LEGAL 


PROFESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
JULES VERNE’S LATEST WORK. 


THE GREEN RAY. By Jules Verne, 
Author of ‘‘ Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea.” 
Translated by MARY ps HAUTEVILLE. With Forty- 
four Graphic Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; 
gilt edges, 6s. 

BY G. A. HENTY, 
Special War Correspondent of the “‘ Standard.” 


JACK ARCHER: a Tale of the CRIMEA. 
By G. A. HENTY. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, gilt edges, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

*** Jack Archer’ is a capital story, fresh and spirited.”—Graphic. 

** It tells in the form of a story a good deal about the war ‘» the Crimea. 
Indeed, it is illustrated in part by maps of some of the principal battles. 
This is a way of making history palatable to young people. Mr. Henty 
writes extremely wel!.”—Scotsman, 


London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searuz, & RrvineTon, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.0. 
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LITERATURE. 


Herodotus 1-ITI. ‘The Ancient Empires 
of the East.’”’ With Notes, Introductions, 
and Appendices. By A. H.Sayce. (Mac- 
millan. ) 


In thus opportunely editing and annotating 
the first three books of Herodotus, Prof. 
Sayce is to be congratulated upon having 
done the right thing at the right moment. 
No author of classic antiquity so urgently 
needed to be re-read by the light of modern 
discovery as he whom we have been wont to 
regard as “the Father of History ;” and it 
would be hard to name any living writer who, 
as a scholar, a critic, an archaeologist, an 
Orientalist, and a traveller, is so peculiarly 
qualified for the office of commentator as the 
Deputy-professor of Comparative Philology at 
Oxford. That the editor of Herodotus should 
need to be thus elaborately equipped is in 
itself a striking evidence of the rapid progress 
of modern research. It is no longer enough 
that he should have exact classical scholar- 
ship and a sound critical method. He must 
know all that has been done, and that is 
being done, by Egyptologists and Assyri- 
ologists on the banks of the Nile and the 
Euphrates, and in the museums and libraries 
of Europe; he must follow the footsteps of 
Palestine explorers in Syria and of Hellenic 
explorers in Phrygia and the Troad; he must 
take due note of those who are fast gathering 
together the scattered links of Phoenician 
history and art in Cyprus, in the old coast- 
cities of Canaan and in the islands of the 
Aegean; and he must be skilled to track 
the Hittites southward from Carchemish to 
the sculptured cliffs of the Nahr-el-Kelb, and 
northward over the Tauros to Cappadocia and 
Lycaonia and the pass of Karabel. All this 
in a literary sense, and nearly all in a peri- 
patetic sense, is familiar ground to Prof. 
Sayce. He says himself that, “with the 
exception of Babylonia and Persia, there is 
hardly a country or a site mentioned in these 
first three books” which he has not visited 
(Preface, p. x.); and he might with equal 
justice have added that there is hardly an 
authority, ancient or modern, or a learned 
veriodical in French, English, or German, or 
any series of Zransactions of any archaeo- 
logical or antiquarian society, or even any 
stray correspondence published from time to 
time in the literary and scientific journals of 
Europe, which he has not sifted for his 
present purpose. The result is an almost 
ideal edition of one-third part of Herodotus, 
so enriched on every page with entertain- 
ing notes that the most amusing of old 
Greek writers will henceforth be more than 
ever attractive, not only to the lad who 





reads him as a class-book, but to the elder 
student who turns to him for relaxation and 
delight in the intervals of graver occupation. 

Prof. Sayce’s share in this volume is mainly 
archaeological and literary. It consists of 
an Introduction, foot-notes, five Historical 
Appendices, a series of excellently arranged 
Dynastic Tables, and an Index which might 
with advantage have been more copious. To 
these, in his second edition, Prof. Sayce would 
do well to add a good map of the world as 
known to Herodotus, and a Table of Contents. 
To students his foot-notes will be invaluable. 
They test, illustrate, confirm, or confute every 
statement bearing upon history, natural his- 
tory, chronology, mythology, astronomy, geo- 
graphy, or archaeology throughout the text. 
Even Mr. Dennis’s communication to this 
journal on the discovery of the great tunnel 
of Samos (see the Acapemy, November 4, 
1882, p. 335), just one year ago, is duly 
recorded. If the rapid march of Egypto- 
logical research has already left in the rear a 
few of the notes to Book II., Prof. Sayce may 
well be held excused. There is, however, 
room for a page of errata. The Historical 
Appendices are delightful reading, and would 
make a little volume by themselves. Putting 
Herodotus and his history out of the ques- 
tion, no one who cares to know the latest 
archaeological news about the Hittites can 
afford to miss the Appendix upon Lydia. In 
treating of the extension of the Hittite power 
through that part of Asia Minor, Prof. Sayce, 
reigning in his own territory, says what he 
has to say briefly, luminously, and with 
authority. He shows how the silver-loving 
Hittites invariably settled in the vicinity of 
the silver mines in which Asia Minor abounds ; 
he traces Hittite divinities in the “ owl” 
vases of Hissarlik, and in the terra-cottas of 
Cyprus, and in the local Diana of Ephesus. 
The mural crown, he tells us, was of 
Hittite origin ; and the Amazons* of Greek 
legend, who wore the Hittite (Phrygian) 
cap, and carried the Hittite double-headed 
axe, were Hittite priestesses. Equipped 
with shield and bow, they performed religious 
dances in honour of the goddess of love 
and war, and these dances “ gave rise to 
the myths which saw in them a nation of 
women-warriors” (Appendix iv., p. 430). 
More than this, all those cities the foundation 
of which was ascribed to the Amazons, as 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Myrina, &c., were ‘‘ of 
Hittite origin.” Hittite art is pronounced by 
Prof. Sayce to be “the source of the peculiar 
art of Asia Minor, which forms a well-marked 
element in that of primitive Greece ” (p. 432), 
The famous lions of Mycenae, the lentoid 
gems of the islands of the Archipelago, and 
the engraved cylinders and seals of Cyprus 
and Lydia are shown to be derived, and in 
some cases copied, from Hittite models. But 
for this interesting matter, readers must go 
to the book itself. From verbal criticism, 
of which the world has had enough and to 
spare, Prof. Sayce judiciously abstains ; and 
the Greek text, finely printed in a large and 
beautiful type, is reproduced according to the 
recension of Stein. Let not the sight of these 
pages—each a garden of Hellas skirted by 





* For an interesting note in connexion with this 
subject see the Acapemy, November 10, 1883, 
p. 320. 





a pathway of English—alarm readers who 
do not know Greek. They have but to place 
Sayce and Rawlinson side by side ; and, aided 
by the numbering of chapters and notes, they 
will find their way as readily through the 
Egyptian and Persian empires of the fifth 
century B.c. as along the literary highways 
of modern Europe. 

In his Introduction, which will prob- 
ably attract more general attention than 
any other twenty pages in the volume, 
Prof. Sayce draws up the most tremendous 
indictment against Herodotus that was 
ever launched by modern critic against the 
reputation of a dead and gone scribe. The 
amazing credulity of the “ Father of His- 
tory” has always been conceded, Rawlinson 
even suggesting that he may have been driven 
from Halicarnassus to Thurii bv the ridi- 
cule of his contemporaries (Herodotus, vol. i., 
chap. i., p. 12) ; but his honesty, at all events 
in the nineteenth century, has till now been 
very generally taken for granted. Prof. 
Sayce reminds us, however, that in classic 
times the trustworthiness of Herodotus was 
almost universally called in question; and it 
is very significant that in three notable in- 
stances those who attacked him were, each in 
regard of his own subject, persons especially 
competent to give evidence. That Manetho 
and Harpocration should have written ex- 
pressly to controvert his statements as to 
Egypt, and that by Ctesias—who was for 
years attached to the Persian Court, and who 
had consulted the parchment archives of 
Persia—his history of the East should have 
been “ categorically declared to be false,’ 
might, one would suppose, have been enough 
to evoke the serious doubts of modern trans- 
lators and commentators. More than this, 
Thucydides, as Prof. Sayce acutely points 
out, tacitly reproved, by correcting, him ; 
Theopompus, Strabo, Cicero, Lucian, chal- 
lenged his veracity ; Josephus, in the name 
of “all” Greek authors, gave him the lie 
direct; and the pseudo-Plutarch penned a 
treatise to expose his “ intentional distortion 
of facts.’”” Despite this overwhelming con- 
sensus of opinion, the soundest scholars and 
critics of our century have nevertheless agreed 
to regard him as the target of envy and 
malice, and have unhesitatingly accepted as 
proof of his cautious straightforwardness the 
oft-repeated assertion that he had this and 
that information from “an eye-witness.” 
The eye-witness may have invented or ex: 
aggerated, the story may be incredible, but 
Herodotus, at all events, was honest as the 
day. 

It is with a feeling akin to compassion 
that we behold this gentle judgment 
reversed. No apologist need ever more hope 
to rebuild the reputation which now crumbles 
to dust before the destructive logic of Dr. 
Weidemann ( Geschichte Aegyptens von Psam- 
metich I. bis auf Alexander den Grossen) 
and the merciless indictment of Prof. Sayce. 
I have no space in which to reproduce that 
indictment, and to abridge it would unfairly 
weaken its force. Euough that Prof. Sayce 
—who is a Public Prosecutor happily lost to 
the law—shows that Herodotus described, aa 
from his personal observation, cities and 
countries which he can never have visited ; 
that he affected to be acquainted with Jan- 
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guages of which he knew not a word; that 
he pilfered without acknowledgment from 
other authors, and, while pilfering, sought to 
throw discredit and ridicule upon those whose 
pages he plundered. ‘ His chief aim,” in short, 
“‘ was to use their materials without letting 
the fact be known” (Introduction, p. xxi.). 
Which of us ever doubted that Herodotus 
had seen Thebes and Karnak, and sailed up 
the Nile as far as the first Cataract? Prof. 
Sayce proves that he can never have ascended 
higher than the Fayoom. What ordinary 
reader ever questioned that he had mused 
among the ruins of Nineveh, admired the 
Babylonian temple of Bel, and gathered 
with his own hand that millet and sesame 
which grew so luxuriantly that he would 
not tell its height, “lest it should seem 
incredible to those who have never visited the 
country ” (Book I., chap. exciii.)? Yet Prof. 
Sayce shows that he can never have crossed 
the Gyndes, that his narrative allows for no 
intermediate territory between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, and that the temple of Bel 
was destroyed by Xerxes some forty or fifty 
years before the date of his imaginary visit. 
And it is not only the book that Prof. Sayce 
brings under his critical microscope, but the 
man. He dissects the character of Herodotus 
as if he had known him, travelled with him, 
and read the meanest secrets of his soul. 
Every unworthy ambition, every shallow pre- 
tence, every spiteful motive, is laid bare. To 
be on the track of such big game as a fraudu- 
lent chronicler and not to take an honest 
satisfaction in hunting him down would be 
impossible. Prof. Sayce endeavours to veil 
that honest satisfaction beneath a decent 
editorial reserve, but he sums up his case 
with a truly forensic relish. 

As with the travelling experience of Hero- 
dotus, so also with the authenticity of his 
historical facts. As far back as 1875, 
Prof. Maspero, in the first of a_ series 
of papers contributed to the Annuaire 
de Vl’ Association pour T Encouragement des 
Etudes grecques,* showed that most of the 
historical episodes contained in the Second 
Book were mere popular tales, in which some 
famous and some fabulous Pharaohs figure in 
much the same way that Charlemagne and 
King Arthur figure in the European romances 
of the Middle Ages. Prof. Sayce (following 
with due acknowledgment the path first 
opened by Prof. Maspero) deals in like manner 
with the stories scattered through the First 
and Third Books, the greater number of 
which he pronounces to be, like those relating 
to Egyptian history, 


‘*a collection of ‘ miirchen’ current among the 
Greek loungers and half-caste dragomen [sic] 
on the skirts of the Persian empire. For the 
student of folk-lore they are invaluable, as 
they constitute almost the only record we 
have of the folk-lore of the Mediterranean in 
the fifth century before our era ; and its exami- 
nation and comparative treatment by a Felix 
Liebrecht or a Ralston would be a work of 
the highest interest and importance.” 


And then he goes on to say that 
“After all it is these old stories that lend as 


* See the same author’s Contes populaires de 
VP Egypte ancienne (Paris: Maisonneuve; 1882). 
See also the Acapemy, No, 432, August 14, 1880, 

nd No, 531, July 8, 1882. 














t a charm to the pages of Herodotus as 

they do to those of mediaeval travellers like 
Maundeville and Marco Polo; and it may be 
questioned whether they are not of higher value 
for the history of the human mind than the 
most accurate descriptions of kings and generals, 
of ai and treaties and revolutions” (Preface, 
p- xii.). 
The secret of the lasting popularity of Hero- 
dotus, and of the preservation of his work, is 
contained in this sentence. He was one of 
the best of story-tellers ; and the world, which 
loves, and has ever loved, a good story, does 
not willingly lose sight of those persons who 
amuse it. It has been suggested by a witty 
contemporary that in Prof. Sayce’s hands 
“The Father of History” is made to appear 
like “The Father of Lies.” Shall we take 
a more lenient view of his delinquencies, 
and concede that he is “The Godfather of 
Romance ’’? Ametia B. Epwarps. 








The Voyage of the “ Jeannette.” The Ship 
and Ice Journals of George W. De Long. 
Edited by his Wife, Emma De Long. In 
2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


In these bulky volumes we have the complete 
history of the Jeannette expedition from the 
hand of its dead commander, and it must be 
a melancholy satisfaction to Mrs, De Long to 
feel that her husband’s unswerving devotion 
to duty has furnished her with the means of 
rearing a lasting memorial of his unselfish 
life and noble purpose. The work is indeed 
“ essentially a tribute to human worth ;” and 
the actual narrative is therefore fitly prefaced 
by a biographical sketch of its hero, while 
the closing chapters are based on the testi- 
mony of the survivors. The illustrations 
have been prepared with much care from the 
most authentic sources attainable, and the 
portraits and maps are also of great interest. 

The main facts of the story of the Jeannette 
have long since been given to the world, but 
it is well worth while to pass them in review. 
The Jeannette was originally her Majesty’s 
gun-boat Pandora, and was purchased from 
the Government in 1875 by Sir Allen Young, 
who made two voyages in her to the Arctic 
regions, and finally sold her to Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett in 1877. By a special Act 
of Congress she was accepted by the United 
States Government, under certain conditions, 
for the purpose of making further explora- 
tions in the Polar Sea, the basis of the under- 
standing being that Mr. Bennett was to meet 
all expenses, while the Government was to 
have all the authority. She was thoroughly 
refitted and strengthened for ice-navigation 
at San Francisco, her officers and crew were 
selected with the utmost care, and nothing 
was spared to render her equipment as perfect 
as possible, so that when she sailed for 
Behring Strait on July 8, 1879, she seemed 
to have a fair prospect of making a famous 
name in Arctic history. Yet by September 6, 
at the very outset of the voyage, and in a 
position barely beyond the summer range 
of the whalemen, the expedition was virtually 
at an end, at least so far as its geographical 
objects were concerned. Insight of Wrangel 
Land, then supposed to be a vast continent, 
and now known to be a small island, the 
unfortunate Jeannette was caught by the 


pack from which she was never again to be 
released until the day of her destruction more 
than twenty-one months later. During the 
whole of this weary imprisonment she drifted 
helplessly hither and thither at the mercy of 
the winds and currents, at first within a 
narrow area north of Wrangel Land, and 
afterwards more rapidly towards the New 
Siberian Islands. At times the ice showed 
signs of giving way ; and then, just as there 
seemed to be some chance of liberation, every- 
thing would freeze again as hard as ever. 
Often destruction seemed to be imminent, 
Especially was this the case on January 
19, 1880, when, amid the groaning and 
grinding of the floes, and the cracking of 
timbers and fastenings, the forefoot was badly 
damaged, and the ship began to leak heavily. 
From this time she was only kept afloat by 
ingenious devices and arduous labour; and 
the expenditure of coal, which was necessary 
to keep the pumps constantly going, destroyed 
the last chance of accomplishing any satis- 
factory results. During the wild gales which 
occurred in the dead of winter, everything 
was kept in readiness to abandon the ship 
at a moment’s notice—sledges were packed, 
and everybody lay down to rest, when they 
could rest, with their knapsacks on their 
backs. It was “like living over a powder 
magazine, with a train laid ready for firing.” 
Apart from these excitements and the varia- 
tion of an occasional bear hunt, the monotony 
of existence amid such surroundings was in- 
describable; and, though De Long seems never 
entirely to have lost hope, there are many 
passages which show how keenly he suffered 
under his forced inaction. For instance, on 
September 21, 1880, he writes :— 

‘* Each day our chances of liberation seemed to 
grow fainter and fainter. It requires a dis- 
position more sanguine than natural to gather 
any comfort or indulge any hopeful sentiment 
while regarding the icy waste in which we are 
located. Alas, alas! the North Pole and the 
North-west Passage are as far from our realisa- 
tion as they were the day the ship left Eng- 
land; and my pleasant hope to add something 
to the history of Arctic discovery and explora- 
tion has been as ruthlessly shattered and as 
thoroughly killed as my greatest enemy could 
desire.” 

The summer of 1880 only brought fresh 
disappointment ; and then ensued a second 
winter of peril, uncertainty, and monotony, 
with the added anxieties of an injured ship 
and a diminished stock of fuel and provisions. 
Finally, on June 11, 1881, the ice suddenly 
opened, and for a few hours the Jeannette 
was once more afloat. Then the remorseless 
pack again closed heavily upon her, crushing 
in her sides, and fairly breaking her across. 
From that time every effort was devoted to 
getting provisions, &c., on the ice and trans- 
porting them to a place of safety; and, 
fortunately, all preparations for the retreat to 
Siberia were completed before the ship went 
down. The southward march over the ice 
commenced on June 18; and for three months 
the entire ship’s company remained together, 
struggling against hardships and obstacles 
which only the most indomitable pluck and 
perseverance could have overcome. After 


twenty-three days of incessant toil, Bennett 
Island was discovered, and here the party 





spent eight days in resting and making 
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necessary repairs to boats and sledges. On 
September 11 they reached Semenovski Island, 
and left a record stating that they had still 
about seven days’ provisions—full rations— 
and hoped “with God’s aid to reach the 
settlements on the Lena River during the 
coming week.” On the following day, how- 
ever, the three boats were separated in a heavy 
gale, and one of them, with Lieut. Chipp and 
seven men on board, has never been heard of 
since. The other two barely managed to live 
through the gale by riding to sea-anchors, 
and finally succeeded in reaching the Lena 
Delta. The whale-boat, which was under the 
command of Chief-Engineer Melville, was 
fortunate enough to fall in with natives; and 
her crew of eleven people, though badly 
frost-bitten and half-starved, were at last 
transported to a place of safety. De Long 
himself, with thirteen officers and men, had 
the misfortune to land at the mouth of one of 
the northern outlets of the Lena, where no 
inhabitants were to be found, although a con- 
siderable village, not indicated on their charts, 
and consequently unsuspected by them, lay 
only some twenty-five miles to the westward. 
They were compelled by young ice and shoal 
water to abandon their boat a mile and a-half 
from the beach, and had to wade ashore 
carrying their few remaining stores and pro- 
visions on their backs. They were miserably 
frost-bitten and exhausted, and during their 
painful journey to the southward were ham- 
pered in their movements by the ever increas- 
ing number of sick and disabled. Still they 
struggled bravely on, misled by their imper- 
fect map of the country, but encouraged from 
time to time by traces of human beings, and 
always imagining themselves near a place of 
refuge, until from meals of tea and deer’s 
meat they were reduced to tea alone, and at 
last, on the hundred and twenty-fifth day 
from leaving the ship, to an infusion of willow 
leaves, and the charred fragments of leather 
boots. Then one after another succumbed 
from exhaustion and starvation; and the notes 
which De Long, true to the end, continued to 
keep so long as he could hold a pencil, grew 
shorter and shorter, until the mournful record 
finally closed with the entry, ‘‘Sunday, Oct. 
30—140th day—Boyd and Gortz died during 
night. Mr. Collins dying.” The only survi- 
vors of this party were the two seamen, Nin- 
demann and Noros, whom the commander 
had previously sent on for assistance, and 
who, after a terrible march, were found and 
rescued by some natives. These two men did 
their utmost to induce the natives to go to 
the relief of De Long, but without success. 
It seems that there was some confusion in the 
minds of these people between the comman- 
der’s party and that of Mr. ‘Melville, but the 
two seamen knew nothing of the whale-boat’s 
fate, and could not therefore guess at the 
mistake, As soon as Mr. Melville learned 
that De Long’s boat had survived the gale, 
he did all in his power to find and succour 
his missing comrades, but it was beyond 
a doubt that by this time all must have 
perished; and after nearly losing his own 
life from cold and hunger, he was compelled 
to give up the attempt. The search was 
renewed as soon as the season would permit, 
and resulted in finding all the bodies, as 
well as the priceless records which the true- 





hearted De Long had declared should “ go 
with him as long as he lived,” and which were 
lying near the hand that penned them under 
the snow. 

The loss of the Jeannette and the tragic 
fate of her commander and part of the crew 
were made the subject of a court of enquiry, 
according to the rules of the United States 
Navy. Ater a searching examination, last- 
ing eighty-five days, the court found that 
the disaster was in no way due to mis-man- 
agement, and that special commendation was 
due to Lieut.-Commander De Long 
“ for the high qualities displayed by him in the 
conduct of the expedition ; to Chief-Engineer 
Melville for his zeal, energy; and professional 
aptitude, which elicited high encomiums from 
his commander, and his subsequent efforts on 
the Lena Delta; and to seamen Nindemann 
and Sweetmann, for services which induced 
their commander to recommend them for medals 
of honour.” 

The scientific results obtained were, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the expedition, 
by no means insignificant, and both the 
narrative and Appendices contain much in- 
formation which may be of great use to future 
Arctic explorers. This is especially the case 
with regard to the sanitary arrangements 
adopted ; and the best proof of their excellence 
is the fact that after two winters in the pack, 
and after ninety days’ exposure to the terrible 
hardships of the southward journey over 
the ice, the officers and men were still in fair 
condition and good spirits. To professional 
readers The Voyage of the ‘‘ Jeannette” is 
full of interest. And the student of humanity 
will find in it, to use the words of the editor, 
“the record of lives of men subjected to 
severer pressure than their ship met from the 
forces of nature. The ship gave way ; the 
men surmounted the obstacies, and kept their 
courage and faith to the end.” 

Grorce T. TEMpPLe. 








Annals of Chepstow Castle, from the Conquest 


to the Revolution. By John Fitchett 
Marsh, deceased. Edited by Sir John 
Maclean. (Exeter: Pollard.) 


Tue late Mr. Fitchett Marsh had the reputa- 
tion of being no mean antiquary from the 
papers which he contributed to the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire while he 
was town clerk of Warrington. But it was 
not until after he had retired from practice 
in 1873 and purchased a residence in Mon- 
mouthshire that he had leisure to devote 
himself in earnest to his favourite studies. 
He did not go far afield to find a subject, for 
his new home was near Chepstow, which was 
known in former times as Strigul, and has 
been celebrated for its baronial castle from 
the time of the Norman Conquest. The 
castle was built on a precipice overhanging 
the Wye, near its confluence with the Severn ; 
and the ruins are equally interesting to the 
antiquary, the painter, and the poet, from 
the historic associations connected with them, 
and the romantic beauty of the site. The 
story of Strigul and its Anglo-Norman lords 
had engaged the attention of Ormerod, the 
historian of Cheshire, who also spent the last 
years of his life in this charming neighbour- 
hood. But Strigulensia was the work of 





Ormerod’s old age, when his declining facul- 
ties were unequal to the exhaustive treatment 
of so large a subject. Its chief merit consists 
in his correction of Camden’s mistake in 
identifying Strigul with Cas Troggy or 
Stroggy, a petty fort of the fourteenth cen- 
tury on the northern border of Wentwood. 
Ormerod has proved conclusively that Strigul 
Castle of Domesday is identical with Chep- 
stow ; and, in the face of hisjirresistible array 
of evidence, it is to be deplored that the 
Ordnance Map should perpetuate an error by 
ascribing to Stroggy the alternative name of 
Strigul Castle. He has also substantially 
corrected the received pedigree of the baronial 
family of Ap Adam of Beverston. But so much 
room was left for further research in his account 
of Strigul that Marsh was induced to collect 
materials for the lives of the successive owners 
of the Castle, from William Fitz-Osbern, the 
cousin and favourite Minister of William the 
Conqueror, to the first Duke of Beaufort, 
who refused to take the oaths to William and 
Mary. It was a labour of love which only 
ended with his life, for the Annals were 
just ready for the press;when the author died 
in 1880. His executors were unwilling that 
the work of so many years should be lost, 
and determined to publish the MS. as a 
lasting memorial of Marsh’s literary tastes 
and powers. They have found a most com- 
petent editor in Sir John Maclean, for the 
notes and Indexes are admirably done, while 
the paper and print will satisfy the most 
fastidious of book-collectors. 

The work is of more than local interest, 
for the Lords of Strigul were from the first 
men of note who made a conspicuous figure 
in the history of their times. Great research 
is displayed in compiling their lives from 
chronicles and printed books; but it savours 
of the Dryasdust type of antiquary that The 
Annals of Chepstow Oastle contain no descrip- 
tion of the castle, For all that this big book 
tells us, the author might have never seen in 
the light of day the glorious ruins at the 
mouth of the Wye which are the real subject 
of interest to most readers. 

Marsh’s legal training was of material 
assistance in weighing evidence and com- 
paring authorities; but his knowledge of 
baronial genealogy was limited to the versions 
which were current before Stapleton and Eyton 
began to interpret the records. For example, 
he did not know that William Fitz-Osbern’s 
grandson married the heiress of Turstin, Fitz- 
Rolf’s successor, and that their descendants 
flourished for centuries as barons in Hereford- 
shire. Again, his describing William’s grand- 
father, Herfast, as the son of ‘a Danish 
knight, one of the companions of Rollo in the 
conquest of Normandy,” implies that he had 
never read the story of the famous Duchess 
Gunnora, who was Herfast’s sister. It is 
certain also from the chartulary of Holy 
Trinity, Rouen, that the name of William 
Fitz-Osbern’s mother was Emma, and not 
Albereda. Marsh is still less,successful in 
his criticism of the pedigree of De Clere, 
because Richard de Bienfaite was dead in 
1090, when his son and heir, Gilbert, gave the 
church of Clare to the Norman abbey of Bec ; 
while the chartulary of Evesham Abbey 
proves that Walter Fitz-Richard, the founder 
of Tintern Abbey, succeeded before the death 
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of William Rufus to the barony which was 
forfeited by William de Eu in 1095. The 
cardinal error which led Marsh astray in 
the earlier pedigree was his supposing that 
“among the Normans previous to the Con- 
quest the ordinary title of nobility was that 
of count,” the fact being that there were no 
counts in Normandy outside of the reigning 
family. The proper style of the Sovereign 
himself before the conquest of England was 
Comes Normanniae, and noble Normans with 
hereditary jurisdictions, corresponding with 
earls in England, were Vice Comites. So far 
from Richard de Bienfaite being a Norman 
count, as his father was, he is punctiliously 
styled Ricardus jfilius Comitis Gilberti. 
There was, therefore, no ‘‘ Earl Richard son 
of Earl Gilbert’’ before Richard Strongbow. 
Marsh’s suggestion that the grantor of the 
Usk charter, attested by Raymond le Gros, 
was Richard second earl of Gloucester, who 
succeeded his father in 1230, is clearly im- 
possible, because Raymond was dead, and his 
widow was married to her second husband, 
Geoffrey Fitz-Robert, before 1211, when she 
gave two churches in her demesne to St. 
‘Thomas’, Dublin. The Countess Isabel and 
her daughter, who also witnessed the Usk 
charter, and who, Marsh says, were “ no con- 
nexions of Richard Strongbow,” were clearly 
his mother and sister. 

Strongbow’s heiress carried Strigul to her 
husband, William Marshal, who was Earl of 
Pembroke in her right, and Protector of 
England during the minority of Henry III. 
The true parentage and early career of this 
great Earl were only recently discovered by 
M. Paul Meyer from a French MS. poem of 
contemporary date in the Phillipps collection 
at Cheltenham. But the names of the co- 
heirs who eventually divided the great inherit- 
ance of Marshal are so well ascertained that 
there is no excuse for the blunders in Marsh’s 
pedigrees. For instance, in his account of the 
co-heirs of William de Ferrers, Earl of Derby, 
by Sibyl Marshal, “ Sibyl married Francis de 
Bohun, and Joan married, 1st, William 
Aiguillon, 2nd, John de Bohun.” The truth 
is that Sibyl de Ferrers married, 1st, John 
de Vieuxpont, 2nd, Franco de Bohun, of Mid- 
hurst; while her sister Joan married, Ist, 
John de Mohun, of Dunster, 2ad, Sir Robert 
Aguillon. 

The eldest of William Marshal’s daughters, 
Maud Countess of Norfolk and Surrey, be- 
came on the death of her brothers the owner 
of Strigul and Lady Marshal of England. 
Her grandson, Roger Bigod, fifth Earl of 
Norfolk, is famous for his courage in with- 
standing to his face “the greatest of the 
Plantagenets.’ When the king threatened, 
“By God, Sir Earl, you shall either go or 
hang,” he answered, “ By God, Sir King, 
I will neither go nor hang.’”’ But his best 
title to fame is derived from the castle and 
church which were raised by his munificence 
on the banks of the Wye. He converted the 
Norman tower of his ancestors at Strigul 
into the keep of a stately castle, which was 
approached through a series of courts or 
baileys. He also built for the monks of 
Tintern the abbey-church, which has been the 
glory of the Wye ever since the first mass 
was celebrated at the high altar on October 
8, 1288. Earl Roger was the last of his 





line, for, in accordance with a settlement made 
in his lifetime, his earldom, office, and estates 
passed on his death in 1306 to the king, who 
wanted them to make a suitable provision for 
his younger son Thomas, called of Brotherton, 
from the place of his birth. Strigul Castle 
and town (which are called for the first time 
Chepstow in a record of 1307) were held, to- 
gether with the Marshalship of England, by 
Thomas of Brotherton and his descendants 
until 1468, when John Mowbrey, Duke of 
Norfolk, obtained the royal licence to transfer 
them, in exchange for lands in Norfolk, to Sir 
William Herbert, who was created in that 
same year Earl of Pembroke, and was be- 
headed in the next year. His grand-daughter 
brought Chepstow to her husband, Sir Charles 
Somerset, the illegitimate but acknowledged 
son of the second Duke of Somerset, who 
was beheaded, after the battle of Hexham, in 
1463. He was Lord Herbert of Chepstow in 
right of his wife, and was created in 1514 
Earl of Worcester. His descendants have 
been the owners of Chepstow Castle ever 
since, except for a few years during the 
Commonwealth. The fifth Earl and first 
Marquess of Worcester was the richest sub- 
ject in the realm, and assisted Charles I. with 
loans amounting to a million crowns. He 
maintained at his own expense the garrison at 
Raglan Castle, which was the last fortress in 
England to capitulate. He was arrested in 
violation of the articles of surrender, and 
died four months after in the custody of the 
Black Rod. His estates were confiscated by 
the Parliament, and given to Oliver Cromwell 
in fee simple. It was assumed that they were 
absolutely vested in the Marquess and his 
successor, who was still more obnoxious to 
the Parliament than his fati:er, on account of 
his negotiations with the Pope and the Irish 
Catholics. The second Marquess was in 1644 
the King’s generalissimo, and was empowered 
to create titles of honour of every degree 
from a marquess to a baronet, with the promise 
of the Dukedom of Somerset for himself and 
the hand of the Princess Elizabeth for his 
son. If Cromwell had any misgivings about 
his title to Chepstow they were removed by 
his lawyer, who had been employed to search 
the muniment-room at Raglan, Cromwell 
writes thus to Col. Norton:—“I am assured 
there is no scruple concerning the title ; and 
the gentleman who searched the writings was 
my own lawyer, a very godly, able man, and 
my dear friend, which I reckon no small 
mercy.” A lawyer with less godliness 
and more skill in his profession would 
not have overlooked a deed dated in 
1627 by which the Marquess of Worcester’s 
estates were entailed in strict settle- 
ment on his grandson, who was only six- 
teen at the time of the confiscation, and 
who took every opportunity of showing his 
dislike to the politics and religion of his 
family. He sat in Cromwell’s Parliament 
and Council, and was married in 1657 before 
a Justice of the Peace, although a civil 
marriage was no longer obligatory. His 
conformity was rewarded by a grant in 
possession of a part of the family estates, 
which he accepted in lieu of his reversion to 
the whole; but the Cromwells remained 
owners of Chepstow until the Restoration. 
The Castle had been surprised in May 1648 





by Sir Nicholas Kemeys ; and, on his refusing 
to surrender at Cromwell’s summons, Col. 
Ewer battered down the walls with cannon. 
It was used as a prison during the Protector- 
ate, and, among others, Jeremy Taylor the 
Divine and Harry Martin the Regicide were 
confined there. How the great Marquess 
was superseded by his son and died obscurely, 
distrusted as a Catholic, and disappointed in 
his projects and inventions; and how his son, 
who began life asa Puritan and a Republican, 
ended it a High Churchman and nonjuror, is 
the subject of the last two chapters, which 
will be found the most interesting in the book, 
Epmonb CHEster WATERs. 








Beyond the Gates. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. (Chatto & Windus.) 


It was inevitable that The Little Pilgrim 
should invite imitation on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; it was almost equally inevitable 
that the imitations should fall far short of 
the original. 

Miss Phelps’s failure—for such it is—may 
act as a wholesome warning to others to 
refrain from a subject which requires for its 
treatment a delicacy of touch, a refinement of 
thought, and a chastened imagination which 
few possess. If the book does this, it will 
not have been written in vain, That it can 
serve any other good purpose we venture to 
doubt. Mr. Matthew Arnold has just been 
telling us that “the materialistic future state, 
the materialistic kingdom of God, of our 
popular religion, will dissolve like ‘ some 
insubstantial pageant faded ;’” but Beyond 
the Gates opens to our view only an extension 
of our present world, differenced by some of 
the features of a theatrical fairy-land. Dis- 
cussions, it seems, will go on (on this point 
Milton and Miss Phelps concur), the phrase- 
ology of religion will survive, and even love- 
making will be conducted according to the 
old mundane models. Here is a scene in the 
far-off land :— 

‘* Lifting up my eyes, I saw him whom I 
remembered close beside me. We two were 
alone in the wide, bright field. All Heaven 
seemed to have withdrawn to leave us to our- 
selves for this one moment. I had known that 
I might have loved him all my life. I had 
never loved any other man. I had not seen 
him for almost twenty years. As our eyes met, 
our souls challenged one another in silence and 
in strength. I was the first to speak. ‘ Where 
is she ?’—* Not with me.’ ‘ When did you die?’ 
—‘ Years ago.’ ‘I had lost all trace of you.’— 
‘It was better so for all concerned.’ ‘ Is she— 
is she—’—‘ She is on earth, and of it: she has 
found comfort long since; another fills my 
place. I do not grieve to yield it. Come!’ 
‘But I have thought—for all these years—it 
was not right—I put the thought away—I do 
not understand—’ ‘Qh, come! I, too, have 
waited twenty years.’ .. . ‘ Forhow long—am 
I to come?’—‘ Are we not in Eternity? I 
claim you as I have loved you, without limit 
and without end. Soul of my immortal soul! 
Life of my eternal life! Ah, come!’” 

If Miss Phelps’s spirit when ‘ beyond the 
Gates’ held converse such as this with her 
lost love, was it worth while to repeat it? 
The same sort of thing is to be found in half 
the novels published outside those Gates. 
The truth is that, in her anxiety to invest our 
future selves with something more than that 
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«kind of nebulosity”” which surrounds them 
jn the popular imagination, she has but 
peopled the other world with very common- 

lace mortals, and vulgarised scenes which 
those who have visited them have forborne to 
describe. 

‘¢ Where wert thou, brother, those four days ? 

He told it not ; or something seal’d 
The lips of that Evangelist.”’ 

There are, of course, many pious thoughts 
and familiar texts of Scripture scattered over 
the pages of Miss Phelps’s book, but, as the 
following passage shows, the authoress is not 
more of a theologian than she is of a meta- 
physician :-— 

‘‘ When I felt the spiritual flesh, when I used 
the strange muscle, when I heard the new 
heart-beat of my heavenly identity, I remem- 
bered certain words, with a sting of mortifica- 
tion, that I had known all my life, and paid 
so cool a heed to them: ‘There is a terrestrial 
body, and there is a celestial body.’ The glory 
of the terrestrial was one. Behold, the glory 
of the celestial was another. St. Paul had set 
this tremendous assertion revolving in the sky 
of the human mind like a star, which we had 
not brought into our astronomy.” 

Now it is hardly necessary to say that if 
St. Paul had used the words which are here 
put into his mouth there would have been 
no great difficulty in understanding them. 
What the apostle does say is something very 
different—viz., that the body assumed—not 
after death, but after resurrection—shall be 
“a spiritual body.’”” And on this paradox 
the writer’s experiences “ beyond the Gates ” 
have no bearing and throw no light. It will, 
we fear, shock some of the pious people who 
read this little book to hear that the Gates 
are not so strictly kept as to exclude either 
Loyola the Jesuit or Darwin the agnostic. 
Nay, it is even suggested that in the world 
of shadows the creatures of imagination may 
perhaps have a place, and that one of the 
pleasures of eternity may consist in making 
personal acquaintance with Faust and Juliet, 
Don Quixote and Dinah Morris, Col. Newcome 
and Sam Weller. Who can dogmatise upon 
such an important point? Miss Phelps 
knows as much as we do about it or—as 
little, Cuarves J. RoBrinson, 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Woman’s Reason. By William D. Howells. 
In 2 vols. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 


John Herring. By the Author of “ Mehalah.” 
In 3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


The Land-Leaguers. By Anthony Trollope. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

By Uphill Paths. By E. Van Sommer. 
(Nelson.) 


Only an Actress. By Edith S. Drewry. In 
3 vols. ( White.) 


Golden Girls. By Alan Muir. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Havine aforetime picked many and great 
holes in Mr. Howells, and, finally, after his 
Modern Instance, having given him up as 
almost reprobate, I rejoice none the less at 
his new success. The bad he has almost 
wholly purged away ; the good is better than 
ever, Hitherto his reputation has really 


In 3 vols, 





rested, as it was first founded, on his Chance 
Acquaintance, for in his later works the 
morbid practice of mental vivisection has 
been less gracefully veiled, if not actually 
pushed to more painful extremes. In future 
he should be known as the author of 4 
Woman’s Reason, for here alone he seems to 
have done justice to his singular powers. It 
is a real novel, and pursues the good old 
route laid down in Scudéry and the Cartes 
géographiques de ’ Amour—from love at first 
sight to holy matrimony ; but it is something 
more besides. Strip away the story and 
analyse the book, you will find no mere caput 
mortuum of musty cynicism, but a residuum 
of something very like practical philosophy. 
For this, of course, there is no known test but 
experience. You must each judge for your- 
self. Tome at least itseems genuine. Once 
for all be it said that as an observer of his 
fellow-creatures Mr. Howells stands very 
high; as a student of the great enigma— 
woman—he is quite unrivalled. That he 
deals by choice with the American type is 
no objection, for this type is typical of the 
whole class. And here one plain word of reser- 
vation. I can follow Mr. Howells in treating 
the female mind as presenting a set of mental 
phenomena wholly distinct from, and even 
inconsistent with, those of the male (that is, 
the typical) human understanding only if 
he regards them—and here he is not very 
explicit—as the result of education and 
tradition. Boys and girls are at first like- 
minded—men and women are as the poles 
asunder. Only, like Mr. Wallace’s nestlings, 
which pick up hints on nest-building as soon 
as they are out of the shell, there is no 
knowing how soon Nurse’s teaching begins 
to differentiate Baby-boy and Baby-girl. 
This applies with special force to that most 
complicated mental problem—the modern 
Young Lady—which, in the heroine, Helen, is 
most searchingly analysed and compared and 
contrasted with the Young Woman in the 
person of Miss Root. The Young Woman 
(quite distinct from the Young Person, we 
suppose, which is but a low form of the 
Young Lady) has her own living to get; and, 
competing in the open market with male 
labour, she forms for herself a certain narrow, 
shrewd little philosophy of life somewhat 
akin in quality to the Working Man’s scheme 
of political economy. The Young Lady, like 
this Helen—bright, clever, highly educated 
and accomplished, positively overflowing with 
ideas—is not merely devoid of thoughts, but 
even of the very machinery for producing 
them. She is a fool, she acts like a fool, 
she is forced to own herself a fool, and 
at times loathes herself for it; but a fool, 
though a cautious and experienced one, she 
remains to the end. With consummate pene- 
tration the author follows the tortuous 
writhings of this naturally bright and single 
mind, its illogical perversity, its candid 
duplicity, its self-conceit, its self-distrust, 
its self-deception. The study is almost 
exhaustive. In Helen Harkness we behold 
the Young-Lady Mind in all its charming 
deformity. Of the plot it is enough to say 
that it is sufficient to support the characters, 
and ends as it should. Our old friend, Clara 
Kingsbury, reappears as generous, and way- 
ward, and Bostonian as ever. The young 





artist, Cornelia Root, is perfection of her - 
kind. Were ten volumes devoted to her we 
could know her no better than we do already. 
Indeed, it may be noted—and no praise could 
be higher—with what amplitude and minute- 
ness Mr. Howells develops his typical char- 
acters, and with how very few strokes he hits 
off individual eccentricities and divergences 
from the type. Dr. Wendell Holmes has 
scarcely surpassed the quaint sarcasm of 
Evans, the editor, in his daily baiting of the 
matter-of-fact Miss Root. Happiest of all 
touches is the description (p. 58) of Marian’s 
younger sisters—great blonde Hebes, “ when 
alone tending to an innocent rowdiness,”’ “so 
amiable, and so glad, and so strong, that 
they could but just keep quiet with a know- 
ingly quelled look” in the company of their 
mother and Helen, whom they covertly revered 
as an engaged girl. The young English lord 
differs little from his compatriots who have 
been snubbed by Mr. Howells’ former 
heroines. Nor is the sailor-lover much more 
than the orthodox faithful sea-lion, except as 
the hero of an episode, where the author 
makes a new departure, and where we 
cannot but contrast him favourably with 
Mr. Besant in his Captain’s Room. The 
shipwreck is splendidly told; it comes 
swiftly, all of a sudden, and is soon 
over—only three pages altogether—no long 
preparatory overture, glass going down, 
previous weather of the week, and the rest of 
it. This is something like a shipwreck. 
Equally brief, intense, and pregnant is the 
narrative—for a narrative it is—of the life of 
the castaways on the atoll. Correct and 
unvarnished as it seems, we cannot be blind 
to the exceeding art with which the author 
here raises his tone to a dignified intensity in 
keeping with such a supreme phase of human 
misery. It is the veritable spirit of Defoe, 
but a Defoe with two centuries of added 
culture. The terrible pathos of half-civilised 
American humanity when, in its extremity, 
the half-civilisation peels off and leaves only 
the hunted and desperate savage humanity— 
that pathos of which Mr. Bret Harte is the 
first master—is reflected in Robert’s fellow- 
sufferer, the unlucky speculator, Giffen. 

“He began to plan a life as remote from the 
sea as he could make it. ‘ When I put my foot 
on shore, I ain’t going to stop walking till I get 
where salt water is worth six dollars a quart ; 
yes, sir, I'm going to start with an oar on my 
shoulder, and when some fellow asks me what 
that thing is, I’m going to rest and not before.’”” 
Under such grim humour as this lies not 
far down the spirit which marks off the 
uncivilised American from his civilised 
English ancestor—meaning here, by civilisa- 
tion, civilisation and not a dozen very excellent 
but entirely different things. Much more we 
should like to say, but can only repeat how 
very excellent the book is, and how thoroughly 
worth reading—once, twice, and even thrice. 


The opening of John Herring is wonderful, 
most picturesque, dramatic, and mysterious. 
It was easy to see at a glance that this West- 
country story is inspired by Mr. Blackmore’s 
Maid of Sker, but the first few chapters gave 
promise of something even better than the 
model. The interest, so thoroughly aroused, 
is fairly sustained through the first volume, 
after which it rapidly falls off, the workman- 
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ship deteriorates, and the whole thing remains 
an ambitious but unmistakeable failure. Why, 
we cannot guess ; for the author never regains, 
even at intervals, the high ground he has 
once lost. Probably he is somewhat young, 
at least in writing, muddled too by recent 
reading of the Science of Savagery, cynical 
with a curious youthful barefacedness, and as 
angry us Jonah at the Ninevehs of the 
Establishment and Dissent alike. Yet he 
shows much ability, the “ all round” culture 
of the scholar and gentleman, singular power 
and freshness of dramatic presentment, and 
above all a thorough command of the pen. 
His characters—at least, the leading ones— 
are well defined and sympathetically drawn ; 
the convent-bred girl is even more than this. 
Well as he begins, he has hardly succeeded in 
his Dartmoor savage and his daughter ; this 
sketch degenerates into an academic illustra- 
tion of the popular theories of barbarism. 
The plot dwindles down into sordid intrigues 
and villainies, the heroine is apparently 
smothered with a pillow by another lady, and 
all ends miserably. We will not divulge the 
story ; for disappointing failure as it is, and, to 
speak plainly, an anachronism in three volumes 
—the period is about 1820, but the characters 
talk and act, asif in 1883, ritualism, aesthetic- 
ism, local option, scepticism, natural selection, 
and so on—=still it is far, very far, above the 
level of ordinary novels. 


De mortuis nil—for it would be affectation 
to say anything good of such a novel as The 
Land-Leaguers. Such books we could only 
read—as we now know for certain they 
were written—as conscientious task work at 
so much a page and so many pages a day. 
This work, except the stupid love story, is 
merely a réchauffé of the Irish columns of 
our daily papers for the last three years—a 
mechanical, spiritless task. Mr. Trollope, 
however, seems to have taken a shrewd, 
common-sense view of the question, and was 
not to be cheated out of his faith in the 
Saturnian Science. To him the whole Irish 
business, both grievances and remedies, prob- 
ably appeared, as it will to our grandchildren, 
as one unique and world-famous Grand Old 
Joke. For his enjoyment of this we are right 
glad, and are willing to forget utterly what 
little we remember of his multifarious writings. 


Miss Van Sommer means well, and those 
who tread her Uphill Paths in a kindred 
spirit will find her an improving guide. That 
spirit we lacked, so thought her morbid and 
unrefreshing. We are tired of chronicles of 
mission-rooms and workmen’s cafés, and the 
souls of street boys, at least as portrayed by 
ladies, whose sentimental powers are here apt 
to stray. 


Miss Drewry as a sensationalist has declined 
from the days of her Called to the Rescue. 
Her actress was by no means “only an 
actress,” but also a professional police agent 
from the age of ten, having previously made 
her début as a charming street arab. Asa 
detective she was the pride of the London force 
and the desperate envy of the Parisian, 
though we fail to see anything very clever in 
her doings except her acknowledged plagiarism 
of Edgar Poe’s discovery of the missing letter. 
Of course, she finally ferrets out a lucrative 
pedigree for herself both on the paternal and 





maternal lines; but, as both are pretty plain 
from the first to the reader, the hunt is not 
exciting. This Margherita, who at ten madly 
loves the handsome gentleman, is evidently 
some connexion of that most odious of for- 
ward young persons, Mignon. Miss Drewry’s 
visions of the jewnesse doré are very wild. A 
swell mob indeed, they talk a mixed jargon 
of fustian and vulgarity—‘ sweet brother 
mine,’ “that’s their wack of the wealth” 
(whatever this may mean), and soon. Their 
favourite expletive is “ faith!” and they—or 
she—always spell the verb damn, “ damme.” 
A lady speaks of her husband as “ hubby,” 
and of her friends as “‘chice spirits.” The 
phrase on dit occurs in every other page. A 
weak but by no means hurtful novel. 


Weaker still, yet still more harmless, is 
Golden Girls. Many chapters simply detail 
the talk of characters avowedly half-idiotic. 
The love-plot is awkward and cannot be 
made to work. Yet there are several good 
chapters, and two characters are amusing— 
the boasting old Major and the motherly 
virago, Sally. Nor is the moralising of the 
author unkindly or unpleasant. In the closing 
churchyard scene—evidently meant as a 
tragic coup de thédtre—silliness and bad taste 
join hands in screaming farce. 

E. Purcett. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


Jackanapes. By Juliana MHoratia Ewing. 
With Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 
(8S. P. O. K.) Here, stitched up in a paper 
cover and almost overlooked, we have found the 
book of the season. It is a simple tale of the 
early years of the century—of the countryside, 
of love, of child life, and of heroic death—but 
told with so much grace, and truth, and pathos 
as to print itself on the memory of old and 
young alike. We had called it a prose idyll, 
if it were allowable to connect the name with 
the fount of tears. It is our misfortune that 
we know nothing else in this special vein from 
Mrs. Ewing’s pen; but of this at least we will 
willingly incur the charge of exaggeration by 
saying that there is nothing equal to it outside 
of Thackeray. That it is illustrated by Mr. 
Caldecott may perhaps attract some readers 
who would otherwise have passed it by. For 
ourselves, we must say that only three or four 
of the drawings quite satisfy us—the old general 
is throughout inadequate—but this may be 
because our judgment of the story itself is 
so high. The book is only a shilling. Let 
everyone judge for himself; and let him not 
neglect the quotations prefixed to the chapters, 
nor the headlines at the top of the pages. 


MEssrs, GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, who brought 
out last year a reproduction of Goody Two-Shoes, 
have again drawn upon the store of juvenile 
literature they have inherited from the old 
house of Newbery and Harris, This year their 
issue consists of four of the ‘‘ toy-books,” as 
they used to be called, which delighted our 
grandfathers and grandmothers in the first 
decade of the century. One of these, The 
Butterfly’s Ball, had by no means passed into 
oblivion within the memory of persons yet 
young. The other three are The Peacock at 
Home, The Lion’s Masquerade, and The Elephant’s 
Ball, These reproductions, which are some- 
thing more than reprints and something less 
than facsimiles, contain the original illustrations 
attributed (probably correctly) to Mulready. 
They have also a common Preface, written by 
Mr. Charles Welsh, who has been very success- 
ful in supplying the happy mean of biblio- 





graphical information. He has not, however, 
appended any notes of his own; and so we 
must make bold to ask what is the beast called 
‘‘the Preacher” and the bird called “the 
Yaffil”? The rhythm of the line, 


** From the island of Ceylon an elephant came,’? 


seems to us noteworthy as illustrating the true 
reading of a much more famous line. 


From Messrs. Sampson Low come three 
coloured picture-books, forming a sort of series, 
Up Stream, designed and illustrated by R. André, 
is the most successful of the many volumes that 
we know by this facile artist. The conception 
is an original one, and it has been cleverly 
carried out both by pen and pencil. Our only 
criticism is that Mr. André should curb his 
tendency to caricature, in which we like him 
least. His verse flows fairly, and he knows how 
to draw graceful figures. The Boats of the 
World will be a welcome present to nine boys 
out of ten. Something like eighty vessels of 
the smaller class are here ‘depicted and 
described by one of the craft.” What we may 
truly call the educational value of this book is 
somewhat depreciated by the absence of all 
arrangement. But rarely has so much informa- 
tion been packed into so concise and so agree- 
able a form. Perseus, the Gorgon Slayer— 
illustrated by T. R. Spence, the tale told in 
English by W. J. Gordon—is ambitious but 
disappointing. The verse is doggerel, and the 
designs are very far indeed from being classical. 
Some of them are effectively arranged, but 
others are simply atrocious in drawing. Until 
anyone can surpass Nathaniel Hawthorne or 
Charles Kingsley, he had better leave the Greek 
legends alone. 


All Play. By Ismay Thorn. Pictures by 
T. Pym. (Shaw.) This is a very pretty 
book, outside andin. Guy Wavy, Dulcie, and 
Tom-tit are all real and nice children, but 
no better than they should be. Ismay Thorn 
evidently understands children and knows how 
they should be treated. She can also write a 
story with an excellent ‘‘ moral,” without ob- 
truding a didactic intention. In short, this little 
story is one which will be very popular with 
children, and do them a great deal of good with- 
out their knowing it. It is not a powder dis- 
guised in jam, but pleasant and healthy food 
for young people. The illustrations are also 
pretty ; and, if the artist could draw everything 
as well as he can children’s legs and feet, they 
would be first-rate. 


The Story of Siegfried. The Story of Roland. 
By James Baldwin. (Sampson Low.) Mr. 
James Baldwin, who is evidently an American, 
seems to be ambitious of picking up the mantle 
dropped by a brother American, the late Sidney 
Lanier. They have both chosen the romances 
of the early Middle Ages as a subject out of 
which to construct stories for boys. Yet there 
is a difference in their methods of workman- 
ship. Sidney Lanier did little more than select 
and reprint, with the faithfulness of a scholar. 
Mr. Baldwin allows himself a larger licence. 
He combines various versions, and does - not 
hesitate to introduce episodes from a different 
series of romances. We do not blame him for 
this. The old Epics and Gesta are a legitimate 
quarry for all workers, provided that they do 
not falsify their spoils. And Mr. Baldwin, so 
far as we have observed, is strictly honourable 
in his: compilings. The Story of Siegfried has 
been illustrated by Mr. Howard Pyle, who 
possesses the two great merits of imagination 
and technical knowledge. But we doubt 
whether the processes of the engraver have 
done him full justice. The illustrations to The 
Story of Roland are more numerous, but by no 
means so successful. Either book would make 
a handsome present, and its subject would be 
fresh to most English boys, 
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Wild Adventures Round the Pole ; or, the Cruise 
of the Snowbird Crew in the Arrandoon. 
Gordon Stables. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Everyone who has read and appreciated The 
Cruise of the ‘* Snowbird,” and few can have 
read it without appreciating it, will be glad to 
welcome another of the author’s excellent 
‘boys’ books.” The adventures of our old 
friends, McBain and his “ boys,” round the 
Pole, reprinted from the Boys’ Own Paper, are 
told by Dr. Gordon Stables with a graphic 
power of description which springs from a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, and which 
makes his stories of voyaging in the Arctic seas 
such delightful reading. He has never given 
us a better portrait than that of Silas Grig, the 
honest Greenland skipper, with his simple faith 
and his profound contempt for ‘‘ cyclopaedias.” 
There are thrilling adventures enough to satisfy 
the keenest appetite; and a great many of 
them are facts, names only being concealed. 
Indeed, but for one or two incidents which are 
rather too far fetched, such as the balloon 
descent into the crater of Beerenberg on Jan 
Mayen Island, the whole book would read like 
a narrative of actual experiences. The sorrows 
and sufferings of our heroes during their second 
winter in the ice will come home with singular 
vividness to those who have read the recently 
published Voyage of the ‘‘ Jeannette” ; and many 
a useful lesson is conveyed between the lines. 
It is well that boys should be plucky and 
adventurous, but it is better that they should 
detest cruelty; and we like McBain and his 
young companions all the more for turning away 
in disgust from the horrible butchery which is 
known to Greenlandmen as “‘ young sealing.” 


The Crusoes of Guiana; or, the White Tiger. 
By Louis Boussenard. (Sampson Low.) M. 
Boussenard, whose name we do not!recollect to 
have met before, would seem to be a follower of 
M. Jules Verne; and, so far as vivacity goes, he is 
a not unworthy follower of his great compatriot. 
His story opens extremely well, and is fairly 
maintained for about one-half; then it becomes 
confused and wearisome, and at last leaves off 
without any ending. It is evident to the ex- 
perienced reader that a continuation is held in 
store—but we cannot protest too strongly 
against the practice (sanctioned by M. Verne) 
of dividing into two books that which we have 
a right to expect in one. It need hardly be 
said that the two parts of Robinson Crusoe afford. 
no precedent: each of those is complete in 
itself. We think it right to add that the volume 
is bound so stiffly as to have lost a sheet on 
the first perusal. Now, books of this kind are 
destined for rough handling, and for more than 
a single reading. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Illustrated with Original Designs by Gordon 
Browne. (Sampson Low.) It happens that 
we have not received an edition of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress for some time past, so that we are the 
more ready to extend a welcome to this. The 
illustrations, moreover, are engraved by Mr. 
James D. Oooper, whose work is uniformly 
excellent. To give our opinion of the artist last. 
It is right to begin by recognising the pains 
he has evidently expended upon the cuts, which 
must number something near 150. In some— 
and those among the most difficult—he seems to 
us to have succeeded almost completely. These 
are the heads of the various bad characters of 
Vanity Fair, which are worthy to be compared 
with a famous painting in this year’s Academy. 
Bat Mr. Gordon Brown can sink, unfortunately, 
‘s well as soar. He cannot suppress a tendency 
te represent Christian as a present - day 
torrist; and in attempting to depict the 
horible he succeeds only in being ludicrous. 
Yet, after all deductions, we can honestly say 
that xis pencil has increased our knowledge of 
the text ; and what more need be said ? 





The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By 


y | Daniel Defoe. Newly Edited after the Original 


Editions, with Twenty Illustrations by Kauff- 
man. (Fisher Unwin.) This is the second 
illustrated edition of Robinson Crusoe that has 
already reached us this season, and we have 
heard of a third. We do not profess to have 
collated the text with the “‘ original editions,” 
though a reprint of the editio princeps was 
issued only last year. The distinguishing 
feature of this lies in the illustrations, but 
here again we must confess ignorance as to who 
‘** Kauffman” is. Suffice it that they are fairly 
satisfactory as drawings, and well reproduced 
in colours by some variation of chromo- 
lithography. Altogether, the volume forms a 
handsome quarto, most acceptable as a present. 


WE must briefly acknowledge two other new 
editions, about each of which we are sorely 
tempted to linger. These are Mr. W. R. S. 
Ralston’s translation of Krilof’s Fables (Cassells), 
which has passed through four editions in seven 
years ; med The Prince of the Hundred Soups, 
edited with an Introduction by Vernon Lee 
(Fisher Unwin), which to those with under- 
standing was among the most charming books 
of last winter. It ought to be in more than its 
second thousand. 


The Magazine of Art. Vol. VI. (Cassells.) 
As we have noticed the monthly parts from 
time to time as they appeared, we need do 
little more than acknowledge the receipt of the 
bound volume for 1883. The special features 
of this periodical seem to be the number and 
size of the wood-cuts, and the varied excellence 
of the articles. When measured by the standard 
of price, we confess that we are astonished at 
the abundance that is given. The frontispiece, 
which is the sole etching, has merit as a study 
in light and shadow; but we must doubt the 
drawing of the left arm, round the dog. It is 
not unworthy of notice that the binding of the 
volume, besides being substantial, is also a very 
pleasing specimen of decoration. 


The Nodding Mandarin: a Tragedy in China. 
Edited by Lewis F. Day. (Simpkin, Marshall 
and Oo.) This is a little romance in verse, but 
not avery amusing one either for children or 
their elders. ‘Chere is some cleverness in the 
drawings, some fancy in half of the story, and 
some attractiveness in the general appearance 
of the book; but it is not a success altogether. 
It begins well, and a certain amount of interest 
is generated in the flight of the two china figures 
on the mantel-piece ; but the author’s good 
genius deserts him when he gets them to the 
top of the chimney—the reconstruction of the 
broken Mandarin is a most “lame and impotent 
conclusion.” 


Play-time : Sayings and Doings of Baby-land. 
By Edward Stanford. (Chatto and Windus.) 
This consists of coloured pictures of infants, 
with verses to them, after the fashion which 
we believe to have been first set by Ida Waugh. 
The colour-printing is above the average, though 
we cannot think that the artist attains to the 
standard of his prototype. If it were not for 
his name, we should certainly have inferred a 
German origin. The verses also are but 
moderate. 


Abide with Me. By Henry Francis Lyte. 
With Fifteen Illustrations. (Nelson.) This is 
manifestly another of those editions of English 
poems, illustrated by American artists, upon 
which we have already commented several 
times as characteristic of this season in the 
United States. In the present case we cannot 
praise either the drawing or the engraving. 
a there are many who wiil like the little 

ook. 


As it is impossible for us either to read, or 
notice adequately, the pile of gay Christmas 
books for boys and girls that cumber our table 





—or, more truly, our floor—at this season, we 
are compelled to make a selection at haphazard. 
Jack Archer. By G. A. Henty. (Sampson 
Low.) A Story for the Schoolroom. By the 
Author of “Mary Cloudsdale.” (S. P. 0. K.) 
Hetty Gray. By Rosa Mulholland. (Blackie.) 
In Time of War. By James F. Cobb. 
(Griffith and Farran.) The Madman and the 
Pirate. By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet.) 
The surprising adventures of Jack Archer and 
his friend bear a great resemblancs to the feats 
of many earlier heroes; but, as boy readers care 
far more for excitement than for novelty, the 
history of the two little middies will be a 
welcome addition to many a school-room 
library. The book is provided with plans of 
several of the Crimean battle-fields, so that those 
who do not object to bringing their hero out of 
the wonder-world of romance may readily 
study the ground on which he fought or saw 
others fight. The heroine of A Story for the 
Schoolroom is a disobedient little girl, who 
learns through harsh experience that her 
elders are in many respects wiser than sho is 
herself, and that the steady pursuit of her own 
wishes does not always lead to happiness, The 
naughty children of nursery-tales are generally 
far more pleasant than their good but priggish 
brethren. Little Gertrude is certainly an 
exception to this rule, for a more disagreeable 
young lady it is difficult toimagine. Sheclimbs 
mountains, spoils her clothes, breaks her arm 
by falling from a horse which she cannot ride, 
and commits several other juvenile crimes with- 
out exciting the least sympathy or the slightest 
desire to smile on the part of the reader. 
‘“‘Hetty Gray,” the little foundling who was 
carried awayfrom thecottage home where she had 
received shelter to the houso of a self-indulgeut 
fine lady, is a much more pleasing character. 
Her life in the house of the just but coldly judi- 
cious guardian who takes charge of her when 
she is again thrown on the world is well 
described ; but it may be doubted whether 
children will derive much pleasure from reading 
the history of her troubles. The mental pain 
caused by the neglect or jealousy of her com- 
panions will scarcely interest them, though they 
will enjoy reading of the little dog who followed 
his mistress to her new home and thereby led 
her into deep disgrace, and of the beautiful 
sister who appears at the end of the story to act 
as fairy godmother, and put all crooked things 
straight. Nearly all the scenes of Jn Time of 
War are laid among the workpeople of Paris 
during the siege and the subsequent time of 
anarchy, but the reader closes the book without 
gaining any insight into the life of the poor 
ouvriers whose sufferings he has been following. 
The numberless delicate touches which should 
help to give reality to the thoughts and actions 
of the men and women of the story are totally 
lacking ; and the dry recital of tie horrors that 
the Prussian invasion and the Commune brought 
on the innocent and guilty alike leaves the 
reader as unmoved as the reperusal of an old 
newspaper paragraph relating to the same by- 
gone events would do. Mr. Ballantyne’s latest 
work is certainly not equal to many of his earlior 
ones. No boy who has made the acquaintance 
of The Wild Man of the West or Gascoygne the 
Sandal Wood Trader will care for the uninterest- 
ing savages and pirates of this volume. 

WE have received an early copy of the 
Christmas number of the Graphic, which is 
to be published simultaneously here and in 
America on December 3. It is chiefly remark- 
able for having two coloured plates instead of 
one, for we cannot regard the contents (in- 
cluding Mr. R. Caldecott’s contribution) as out 
ofthecommon. The following statistics deserve 
quotation:—The edition consists of 560,000 
copies; and, in order to obtain the proper 
number of tints, nearly twenty million impres- 
sions haye been required. 
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NO™LS AND NEWS. 


Mr. WuITLEy Stu xEs has been for some weeks 
at Leipzig, staying with Prof. Windisch, and 
working at two ninth-century MSS. in the 
university library. On Zimmer’s edition of one 
of these—the Wiirzburg codex of the Pauline 
epistles—he has written a paper which will 
shortly appear in the Literarisches Centralblatt, 


Dr. ScuireMANN has returned to Athers, 
but (we regret to say) in very poor health. 


Mr. W. M. Ramsay arrived at Smyrna from 
his late expedition into Phrygia nearly a month 
ago, well satisfied with the results of his tours 
of exploration. He has now examined five- 
sixths «f Phrygia and part of Pisidia and 
Galatia; he has left hardly any doubtful 
points as regards the ancient topography of 
these districts; he has identified for the first 
time the sites of more than forty cities ; and he 
has copied over a hundred new inscriptions, in- 
cluding three fragments of early Phrygian ones. 
He has also discovered a Phrygian tomb more 
remarkable in some respects than any yet 
known, as well as a portion of the original 
epitaph on the tomb of St. Abercius. His 
journey was not altogether without danger, as 
he bad a narrow escape of being captured by 
Circassian brigands. 


M. Sotomon Rernacr starts next month for 
an archaeological tour in Tunisia. He will first 
visit Jerbah, the island of the Lotos-eaters, and 
do a litle digging there. His excavations on 
the site of Carthage will not begin till next 
February. 


Lorp Lytton, in his Autobiography, which 
will be published immediately, declines to reveal 
the date of his birth. But his son and editor, 
the present Earl Lytton, has succeeded in 
sclving the secret by reference to the register 
of St. Marylebone. It there appears that 
Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer was born 
on May 25, 1803, though he was not baptized 
until seven years later. The house he was 
born in was 31 Baker Street, now a milliner’s 
shop. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HAtt will publish 
early in December Mr, A. M. Broadley’s new 
book, entitled How we defended Arabi and his 
Friends—a story of Egypt and the Kgyptians, 
with portraits of the leaders of the National 
Party, and other illustrations from the pencil 
of Mr. Frederick Villiers, the special correspond- 
ent of the Gruphic during the late war. ‘The 
book will afford a complete history of Egypt 
during the past few years from a ‘ national” 
point of view, and contain a great amount of 
new information concerning the intrigues of the 
Porte in Egypt, the vacillation of the Khedive, 
the attitude of France, the origin, growth, and 
temporary success of the National Party, and 
the circumstances of the trial, its compromise, 
and the ultimate exile of Arabi and his com- 
panions, on whose character, as illustrated in 
his correspondence with Mr. Broadley and 
others, an entirely new light will be thrown. 
The two last chapters will deal with the future 
of Egypt and the present state of politics, party- 
feeling, and ideas in that country, together with 
practical suggestions for the solution of the 
Egyptian difficulty. 


TuE editor of the Genealogist, Mr. Walford 
D. Selby, announces a special attraction to his 
subscribers for the coming year. This will be 
a New Peerage of England, Great Britain, the 
United Kingdom, Scotland, and Ireland, edited 
by G.E. C., under which initials it is not difficult 
to identify a gentleman well accustomed to genea- 
logical research, and possessing access to all 
the most trustworthy sources of information. 
The plan adopted is somewhat similar to that of 
the Synopsis of the late Sir N. H. Nicolas, 
though on a more extended scale. Extinct and 





dormant peerages will be included; and the 
peerages of the three kingdoms will be treated 
for the first time in one series. The work will 
be issued as a sort of supplement of thirty-two 
extra pages to each quarterly number of the 
Genealogist ; the pages will be numbered inde- 
pendently of the body of the magazine, and 
there will be a separate Index. The annual 
subscription is 10s., payable in advance ; and 
subscribers should send their names, before 
November 30, to ‘‘Mr. Stuart,” 7 Warwick 
Road, Earl’s Court, 8.W. 


WE understand that the first edition of 
Arminius Vambéry: his Life and Adventures, 
which was published last week, is already 
exhausted. A new edition has been put to 
press, and will be issued immediately. 


SomE important collections of foreign folk- 
lore will be issued very shortly by Messrs. 
W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.: Folk-Lore of 
Modern Greece, by the Rey. E. M. Geldart ; Ver- 
nalecken’s Folk-Tales of Austria and Bohemia, 
by the Rev. E. Johnson ; Kisuaheli Folk-Tales, 
collected by Commander Ogle; and, later on in 
the season, a collection of Gipsy Folk-Tales 
made by Mr. W. E. A. Axon. A new edition 
of Mr. Crofton Croker’s well-known Fairy 
Legends and Traditions of Ireland, with an 
Introduction and notes from the pen of Mr. 
David Fitzgerald, will also follow subse- 
quently. Dr. Fryer’s Book of English Fairy 
Tales will be issued next week. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage for 1884 will 
be issued during December by Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett. The same publishers have in the 
press two new novels—Di Fawcett, by Mr. C. L. 
Perkis, and One False, Both Fair, by Mr. John 
Berwick Harwood. 


E. V. B., the author of Childs’ Play, is about 
to publish a new work, entitled Days and Hours 
ina Garden. It will be on the lines of Alphonse 
Karr’s A Tour Round my Garden, and will be 
illustrated by the author. Mr. Elliot Stock is 
the publisher. 

MEssrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will publish 
immediately an edition of Cape Ood Folks, a 
work which is in its twenty-second thousand in 
America, 


ViscouNT CRANBROOK will contribute a paper 
to the December number of the National Review 
on ‘** Hereditary Pauperism and the Boarding- 
Out System.” The Marquis of Hertford has 
written a paper for the same number upon 
‘“‘ The Condition of the Army.” 


Por’s first tiny volume of verse, Tamerlane 
and other Poems, printed (it can hardly be said 
to have been published) at Boston, U.S., in 
1827, is now among the rarissima of collectors, 
and, in fact, ranks almost as what French 
bibliographers term an introuvable book. A 
reprint of it, from one of the three or four 
copies that have escaped destruction, and from 
the only copy that has ever reached this 
country, is about to be issued, with a biblio- 
graphical Preface, by Mr. Richard Herne Shep- 
herd, of 5 Bramerton Street, King’s Road, Chel- 
sea, S.W. The impression will be strictly 
limited to 100 copies. The publisher is Mr, 
George Redway, of York Street, Covent Garden. 


Messrs. T. anp T. Cxuark, of Edinburgh, 
will shortly publish Modern Criticism ; Clement’s 
Epistles to Virgins, their Greek Version, with 
some Remarks on the Fragments of Melito, by 
Mr. J. M. Cotterill. 


Mr. W. ©. Bennett, of 63 Royal Hill, 
Greenwich, is issuing monthly, at the price of 
one penny, a quarto sheet of “Songs, Ballads, 
and Poems for the People,” called The Lark, 
which deserves to be widely known. The 
forthcoming number for December will have an 
eight-page Christmas supplement. Among the 
contents will be an unpublished letter by Lord 





Macaulay, and poems by Mr. Tennyson and 
more than thirty other living English poets. 
Mr. Bennett seems entitled to boast that this 
‘* will be such a pennyworth as for quality has 
never before issued from the press.” 

A work, to be called Heclesiastical Annals of 
Perth to the Period of the Reformation, is about 
to be published by Mr. Robert Scott Fittis, of 
Perth, author of Gilderoy, and other contribu- 
tions to local history. 

A poEM by Mr. J. S. Fletcher, entitled Anima 
Christi, will shortly be published at the office of 
the Yorkshire Illustrated Monthly, Bradford. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will, on 
November 20, begin the publication of a 
monthly series of Sermons for the Christian Year, 
edited by the Rev. W. Benham. The Sermons 
are selected from the works of modern divines, 
each one having a special reference to the season 
in which it is placed. 

Mr. DavenProrT ADAMS’ book, Good Sama- 
ritans, which we noticed last June, will be 
published in a second edition, early next month, 
by Messrs. Sonnenschein, under the title 4 
Book of Earnest Lives. There seems to be an 
ever-increasing number of readers of ‘‘ popu- 
larised biographies.” 

A NEW edition (being the fourth) of St. George 
for England and other Sermons preached to 
Children, by the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, 
= a issued immediately by Messrs. Cassell 
and Co. 


THE amended Report of the General Board of 
Studies at Cambridge recommends the appoint- 
ment of one new professorship—in pathology— 
and the augmentation of the stipend of the 
Downing Professor of Medicine ; the appoint- 
ment of four readers at a salary of £300—in 
Indian law, classical archaeology, comparative 
philology, and Talmudic—and of one reader in 
botany at £100 ; also the appointment of several 
university lecturers in each chief department of 
study, with salaries of £100 or £50. 


Pror. HuxLey contributes to The Agnostic 
Annual, just published by Messrs. Cattell and 
Sons, a brief paper in which he proclaims him- 
self to be the founder of Agnosticism, and, after 
setting forth its chief theses, indicates its rela- 
tion to religious supernaturalism. There are 
also articles by Prof. /. W. Newman, Mr. P. A. 
Taylor, and Prof. Ernst Haeckel. 


Srx letters from Dr. Johnson to Edward 
Cave, then editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
dated between November 1734 and September 
1738, are now in the possession of Mrs. Deacon, 
of Theale, to whom they have descended from 
Miss Oave, of Reading. They were published 
in Croker’s edition of ‘‘ Boswell.” 

In reviewing Canon Dixon’s Mano (AcADEmy, 
September 7) we spoke of Sir Thomas Wyatt as 
probably the first English poet to use the terza 
rima. We have since met with a few verses in 
a very odd corner which show that Wyatt was 
recognised in his own time as the experimenter 
who introduced to England (1) Dante and his 
metre and (2) Petrarch and his sonnet. The 
verses are quoted by Ant. Wood, in his Athene 
Oxonienses (vol. i., p. 57), from Leland’s Neniae 
in Mortem T. Viati, which was published in 
London in 1542, the year of Wyatt’s death. 
They are— 

‘¢ Let Florence fair her Dante justly boast, 
And royal Rome in Petrarch’s numbered feet : 

In English, Wyatt both of them doth coast, 

In‘whom all graceful elegance doth meet.’’ 
Wyatt fairly deserves both acknowledgments 
here made. 








EARLY-ENGLISH JOTTINGS. 


Pror. SKEAT is rewriting and revising 20r- 
rections and additions to his stesesigped 
tionary of English Etymology. 
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Tue Early-English Text Society’s searcher 
for deeds for Dr. Morsbach’s volume of Early- 
English Deeds before 1450 and Mr. Furnivall’s 
volume of Harly-English Documents has found 
some very curious and interesting things of 
both kinds. Among the former is the acknow- 
ledgment by the two Welsh yeomen who took 
Sir John Oldcastle in 1417 that they have been 
satisfied for their share of the reward promised 
by Henry V. for the Lollard leader’s capture. 
But the King did not pay promptly, the 
Welshmen’s Release not being dated till March 
4, 1420-1. Another curious deed is the com- 
promise for the ransom of an English nobleman, 
and, as part payment, the transfer to his captor 
of the ransoms of two Frenchmen, prisoners to 
the English King. Of the documents, the most 
interesting is the oath of recantation by 4 
Lollard, William Dynet, of Nottingham, with 
his three sureties, of his Lollard heresies on 
December 1, 1395. Dynet swears before the 
Archbishop of York and his clergy 


‘“‘pat fro this day forthwarde I shall worshipe 
ymages, with praying and offering vn-to hem in 
the worschepe of the seintes bat bey be made after ; 
and also I shal neuermor despyse py[l]gremage, 
ne states of holy chyrche in no degree. And also 
I shall be buxum to be lawes of holy chirche, and 
to yhowe as myn Archbysshope, and [shall not] 
meynten, ne teche, ne defende [no] conclusions ne 
techynges of pe lollardes,” &c., &c. 

Dr. KiuGE, of Strassburg, in his reading of 
some of our MS. Anglo-Saxon Homilies, has 
come on @ curious description of the signs by 
hand made to one another by the monks in- 
stead of words when they were not allowed to 
talk to one another. It is much fuller than the 
list printed, from a MS. in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Library, by Bentley in his Excerpta Historica. 


THAT early englishing of the cartulary of 
Oseney Abbey now in the Record Office is 
not, as we supposed, the only one of its kind. 
Another of the cartulary of St. Frideswide’s, 
Oxford, is in the Bodleian; and, as both the 
Early-English Text and Oxford Historical 
Societies wish to print both documents, the two 
societies will, no doubt, agree to bring them out 
jointly. Proposals have been already made for 
that purpose. 


WE regret to see that a scheme is on foot in 
Edinburgh to reprint Ritson’s three volumes 
of Early-English Romances with their many 
hundreds of mistakes uncorrected by collation 
of his text with the MSS. These MSS. are 
all easily accessible; a little money spent on 
paying a competent collator in the library con- 
taining each MS. would secure the accuracy of 
the text, and would save English scholarship 
the disgrace of wilfully reproducing and per- 
petuating known errors. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


TsE annual public meeting of the Académie 
frangaise was held on November 15, when a 
poem was read by M. Jean Aicard which had 
received the rare distinction of being “ crowned,” 
though the author is outside the select forty. 

wo new members are now awaiting admission 
—M. de Mazade and M. Edouard Pailleron. 
The reception of the former has been fixed for 
December 6, that of the latter will take place 
some time in January. 


THE anual public meeting of the Académie 
des Sciences morales et politiques was held last 
Saturday, when M. Jules Simon delivered an 
address on Guizot. His concluding words were : 
‘*On peut dire que M. Guizot a été de nos jours 
le plus philosophe des politiques et le plus 
politique des philosophes.” 


M. Victor ScHoELcuER, the French Wilber- 
force, whose interest in the suppression of 
slavery dates from a voyage that he made to the 





Southern States of America so far back as 1229, 
has presented to the Bibliothéque nationale his 
entire collection of publications relating to the 

uestion of slavery. It consists of about three 
thousand numbers, carefully catalogued, many 
of them being documents printed in Belgium, 
England, and America. To this gift he has 
added his collection of books, &c., relating to 
the coup d’état of 1851, which he formed while 
he was in exile. 


THE widow of Paul de Musset has bequeathed 
a capital sum sufficient to yield a yearly income 
of 6,000 frs. (£240) for the purpose (1) of erecting 
@ monument in white marble to the two brothers 
Alfred and Paul, and (2) of founding an endow- 
ment for some sculptor of merit, but without 
fortune, tenable for three years. 


M. Sutty PrupHomME will publish immedi- 
ately a volume in prose treating of style in 


general, and specially of style as the mode of 
expression in the arts. 


THE works of Mr. William Black are be- 
coming more and more appreciated in France. 
Some while ago an elaborate article on his 
novels, by M. Boucher, appeared in the Revue 
des Deux-Mondes. We now learn that his 
Princess of Thule has been translated into 
French by Prof. Casimir Stryienski, of the 
Lycée de Versailles, and will be published 
shortly by Calman Lévy. The book will be 
introduced to French readers by Prof. Guil- 
laume Guizot in a Preface, or rather an intro- 
ductory essay, treating not only of the 
Princess, but of the English novel of the present 
day in general. 


TRANSLATIONS of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novels 
are appearing one by one as feuillctons in several 
Paris evening papers. The Trumpet Major, Far 
JSrom the Madding Crowd, and Desperate Remedies 


have already been issued, and the remainder are 
to follow. 


Messrs. Firmin-DinorT are about to bring 
out an illustrated edition of some of the novels 
of Fenimore Cooper, uniform with their Walter 
Scott illustré. The series will begin with The 
Last of the Mohicans. 


AT a sale last Friday at the Hétel Drouot, 
several pictures and studies were advertised as 
by Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, Daubigny, &c. 
M. Karl Daubigny, son of the painter, was 
present, and attests that of the many attributed 
to his father, both signed and unsigned, but a 
single one was genuine. 


THE little town of Villers-Cotterets, where 
Alexandre Dumas pére was born, is not content 
with Gustave Doré’s monument to him at Paris, 
but has formed a committee, with M. Henri 
Martin at its head, with a view to collecting 
subscriptions for a monument of its own. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
THE ‘‘ Cosas de Madrid,” by Dionisio Chaulié, 
in the Revista Contemporanea of October, are 
a criticism of the poetry, drama, and prose of 
Spain, from the seventeenth century to the 
beginning of the nineteenth, in so far as they 
affected or reflected popular life. Religious 
poetry is said to be the most truly popular and 
Spanish, remaining uninfluenced by foreign 
imitations. ‘Les Bibliotecas en Espaiia,” by 
N. Diaz Perez, enumerates sixty-two libraries 
in Madrid with over 1,600,000 volumes and 
MSS., and twenty-seven in the provinces with 
over 800,000. The deficiencies of service and 
maintenance are strongly insisted on, and the 
purchase of additional libraries is deprecated 
until the existing ones are rendered more useful. 
In the number of October 15, Gen. Letona dis- 
courses on the prelude in 1866 to the revolution 
of 1868; and in that of October 30 his own 
biography is given. Rodriguez Ferrar writes on 





Parties in Cuba, taking as his text a work by 
Sefior Armas y Cespedes, and declares that 
autonomy would be fatal to the island. A 
careful article by Alvarez Sereix, on the influ- 
ence of mountains and forests on climates, is 
worth the attention of meteorologists. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
‘© THINGS THAT ARE NOT.” 


I pREAMED a dream of Love, 
That she was holy, pure, and true, 
A friend to give delight on earth, 
A voice to bid man look above, 
Her constancy her only worth. 
Alas! like this she comes to very few. 
I heard her sacred name 
On lips of many, young and old. 
I looked their idol in the face, 
A giddy, pleasure-seeking dame, 
Whose vanity is her disgrace, 
Whose summer friendship fades before the cold. 
Is love then but a dream, 
The sweetest fancy man can know ? 
Or has she broken earthly bars 
And fled, with her celestial gleam, 
To shine aloft among the stars 
And look with scorn upon the clods below ? 
When Faith and Hope are dead, 
When life has for its only aim 
To seek the passing moment’s bliss, 
To find sufficiency of bread, 
Man soon his highest joys will miss, 
And seeking Love will find her but a name. 


I. M. Enron. 








METASTASIOS LETTERS. 


Lettere disperse ed inedite di Pietro Metastasio. A 
cura di Giosué Carducci. Vol, I., 1716-50. 
(Bologna: Zanichelli.) 


EVEN ten years ago one thought twice before 
mentioning Metastasio to any Italian possessed 
of literary susceptibilities. To find anything 
valuable in his works, to manifest any interest 
in his life, was to expose oneself to somewhat of 
the withering contempt which which he was 
dismissed from the conversation. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries—centuries of 
foreign rule, of national indifferentism, of 
affectation of Spanish and French ways— 
were odious to the generation of Italians 
nursed in the revived tradition of mediaeval 
independence, and matured during the long 
struggle for Italian national existence, every 
success and every failure in which increased the 
slavish allegiance to the literary forms of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and increased 
the loathing for everything connected with the 
period of Italian humiliation. Now, of all the 
products of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, Metastasio united best the circumstances 
which must bring down the scorn and detestution 
of an Italian of the middle of this century : he 
was an opera poet, a man whose verses had been 
quavered and trilled till foreigners believed 
Italy to be a nation of sopranos and tenors ; and 
he was moreover the opera poet of the Court of 
Vienna—of those Austrians who were weighing, 
or seemed still to weigh, on Italy like a night- 
mare. Metastasio was anathema; read, indeed, 
but by women and priests and codini, or, if read 
by their betters, read only to be held up, as he 
was held up in almost every book on literature 
published between 1825 and 1865, to derision 
and execration. But the old days of national 
struggle and of national pedantry are gone 
by. Italy is made; and Italians, no longer 
slaves to the golden fourteenth or the silver 
fifteenth century, no longer afraid and jealous of 
every alien influence, are able, after appreciating 
the best that exists in foreign literature, to 
appreciate also all the good that there is in their 
own. The young school of criticism, which has 
come to the front in the last five or six years, 
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has turned its attention to those two despised 
and neglected centuries in Italian literature ; it 
has discovered in them things of value and 
charm—in the seventeenth century its wonder- 
fully original and fantastic comedy of masks, 
not exterminated, but developed, by Goldoni ; 
in the eighteenth century, its brightness and 
hopefulnees of sociable literary life, and (for 
this has not yet come, but must be coming) in 
the eighteenth century it will also discover its 
splendid efflorescence of vocal music, and the 
beautiful and pathetic form of drama which 
arose in obedience to the requirements of that 
triumphant musical outburst. Goldoni has been 
studied as he was never studied before; Carlo 
Gozzi—that strange creature whose genius is 
fascinating even on account of ite failures— 
has been esteemed and is being republished ; the 
actors of the Commedia dell’ Arte have, so far as 
is possible, been resuscitated to our fancy ; even 
estimable pedants or amiable literary busybodies 
(like that Marchese Albergati whom Prof. Masi 
has made the subject of a delightfully humorous 
study), even disreputable adventurers have been 
studied and expounded ; and now has come the 
crowning thing of all—a thing which would have 
made the admirers of Grossi and Berchet turn 
pale with horror, which must make the super- 
annuated devotees of Prati and Aleardi rub 
their eyes in amazement. The greatest living 
poet of Italy—the greatest, without hesitation, of 
her poets since Leopardi—has given up his time 
and his attention to collecting, collating, and 
publishing the scattered and unpublished letters 
of Pietro Metastasio. 

There is but one fault to be found with Sig. 
Carducci’s editorial judgment; and that is that 
he disappoints his readers in those expectations 
of a subtle and picturesque analysis of 
Metastasio’s personality and Metastasio’s art 

- which everyone acquainted with his brilliant 
Prefaces to the poems of Lorenzo de’ Medici and 
of Cino da Pistoia and to some of his own 
volumes of verse must inevitably have formed. 
The Preface is nothing but a catalogue of MSS. 
and editions—not a word to tell us what 
Metastasio was or what Oarducci thinks. These 
letters, Sig. Carducci would probably answer, 
tell their story themselves. And perhaps, in 
this day, when we know less of dead writers 
than of the feelings which they awaken in living 
ones, there may be justicein this. Perhaps itis 
better silently to place these letters in the hands 
of the reader, and let him feel for himself the 
fascination and the repulsion—one, or both 
mingled—that, according to his individual 
nature, is provoked by the strange and un- 
wonted perfume of a bygone time which, as 
from some painted and scented fan long hid 
away in a drawer, or from the rusty rose-petals 
in an old chimney-jar, is exhaled, sweet, subtle, 
and mawkish, by these letters. And perhaps 
by these as much as, or more than, by any 
other eighteenth-century letters that I know— 
although they are not the work of a professed 
letter-writer in a century of artistic letter- 
writing, nor of a retailer of tittle-tattle in a 
century of superlative and quintessential tittle- 
tattling ; although their meaning is often obscure 
or absolutely nul, from the absence of the 
other letters relating to a person or an incident. 
For Metastasio, the dapper, worldly, and yet 
eminently reputable semi-layman, semi-ecclesi- 
astic; the purveyor of libretti, and stage- 
manager of an extremely exclusive, prudish, 
and yet operatic Court; the acknowledged 
unrivalled monarch of a world of literature at 
once as frivolous and as pedantic as that of 
Italy in the earlier half of the last century ; the 
artist who created Divine-Right Tituses and 
Semiramises for the benefit of the chamberlains 
and lacquey-magnates of Charles VI., of the 
bureaucrats and spies of Maria Theresa—this 
Metastasio, with his circle of acquaintance, his 
great ladies and actresses, his Ministers and 





singers, his fops and pedants and poeticules and 
Court toadies, gives us all that of the eighteenth 
century which has vanished most utterly, 
completely, leaving no trace behind. By the 
side of these letters the letters of the French 
philosophers and wits, of Walpole, of Mdme. du 
Deffand, of Mdlle. de Lespinasse, of Alfieri, of 
Beccaria, of Verri, seem written in our own 
days—there is in them so much that might 
be of our time, of our own thoughts and 
feelings; but this, this is the ineredible 
phantasmagoria of a time close at hand, 
yet gone by: we rub our eyes, and wonder 
whether such things ever were. Not that 
Metastasio ever tells us of tragic abuses or 
ancien régime horrors. One thing which makes 
him so completely Old World is his very 
cheerful optimism, his complete blindness to 
imperfections, his utter absence of all sense of 
indignation, his perfect satisfaction with this 
Divine-Right chaos in which he lives. Itisa 
graceful chaos, although a comic one, only the 
upper layers visible; and if everything is 
organised as if by Harlequin in the part 
of The Sleeper Awakened, what of that? An 
emperor, Charles VI., ashamed to compose 
operas, yet jealous of his too clever chapel- 
master; a singer, Metastasio’s adored “twin 
brother,” Farinelli (to whom he writes alter- 
nately the most vapid compliments and the 
most loverlike entreaties and abuse), virtually 
Prime Minister, King, and Queen of Spain, 
yet struck dumb with admiration at the 
real Ministers, whom he makes and unmakes, 
and religiously adoring the real King and 
Queen, whom he pulls to the right and to the 
left’; salaries left unpaid and sinecures bestowed ; 
ambassadors employed to find stabling for 
horses; people who ask to have legal decisions 
quashed appeased by companies in crack 
regiments ; cardinals imploring engagements 
for opera-singers; poetasters encouraged to 
write more verses}; Spanish grandees and Hun- 
garian magnates coming to beg introductions 
to royal favourites, to whom they would have 
given, had they not been favourites, seats 
between the stable-boy and the scullion ; royal 
and imperial cheating with one hand and 
shedding gifts with the other on the selfsame 
individual—such are a few of the most striking 
arrangements and habits in this eighteenth- 
century chaos. Something of the chaotic 
nature extends to the personalities ; and here 
again, as in the political and social organisation, 
the oddest thing in the odd jumble is that no 
one perceives it. Metastasio, who had con- 
ceived and created real Greek and Roman 
republicans, Cato and Themistocles and the 
truly magnificent Roman Regulus, goes into 
fits of joy when he receives a gilt candlestick 
from Maria Theresa, who has, on the whole, 
sadly neglected him ; becomes half crazy when 
he is informed that his verses are sung in the 
palace at Madrid—yea, truly sung by a very 
great person indeed! Sung By Whom? (in 
enormous capitals)—by the Queen of Spain her- 
self! And, having had a great deal of bother 
in selecting and sending off some carriage 
horses to his friend Farinelli—the story of 
which horses, of the seven mounted grooms, 
the head-groom to direct all, the vice-head- 
groom in case the head-groom died, the pass- 
ports, the diplomatic stable, hunting and 
horse-shipping, the eight months’ journey from 
Vienna to Madrid, is, by-the-way, a most comic 
concern, for recovering which Sig. Oarducci 
is greatly to be thanked—well, having ex- 
perienced much bother in buying and getting 
these horses by way, Metastasio begins moral- 
ising to his friend (who, be it remembered, led 
the Spanish Sovereigns by the nose) as to the 
superhuman wisdom required to fulfil the duties 
of kingship, and the extreme luckiness for 
mankind that Providence should always endow 
with additional wits the august individuals 


whom it ordains to be monarchs—the reign- 
ing King of Spain and his father, Philip Va 
being notoriously on the verge of idiotcy. 

One cannot help wishing, in turning over 
these letters thus carefully edited by Sig. 
Carducci, that one might have a glimpse, how- 
ever cursory, at the other half of all this 
correspondence; that one might read the 
Neapolitan gossip of Galiani’s witty old Princess 
Belmonte, the musical theorisings of Jommelli 
and Hasse, the imprudent harlequinades of 
Farinelli about Spanish Court folk and manners; 
but, most of all, those letters of passionate 
suspicion to which Metastasio answered so 
brusquely and impatiently, and which came to 
so sudden, so mysterious, so seemingly tragic an 
end with the death of his poor, loving, dreaded 
first benefactress, the Romanina. A stranger 
fancy which cannot fail to arise in the minds of 
the readers of these letters—published “a cura 
di Giosué Carducci”—is to ask oneself what 
would have been the feelings of this contented 
Court poet of the eighteenth century, this devout 
believer in Divine Right and enthusiastic wor- 
shipper of royal and imperial highnesses, 
could some prophet have told him that, less 
than a century after his death, his letters—for 
instance, that huge packet at Bologna, touched 
last, perhaps, by the white woman’s fingers of the 
singer favourite of Philip V.—should be unfolded 
and copied by the hand which penned that verse 
of imperishable audacity :— 

‘* Salve, O Satana, O Ribellione, 

O spirto vindice della Ragione !” 
Are surprises of this sort in store for the ghosts 
of our great men of to-day ? And will the poet 
who now edits the letters of Metastasio bo re- 
published in his turn by men who will smile 
over his democratic verse the same smile of 
compassionate progress with which we look over 
the letters of the poet of Maria Theresa ? 

VERNON LEE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


JADE IMPLEMENTS FOUND IN SWITZERLAND. 
West Bank, York: Nov. 8, 1883, 
In his letter on this subject in the ACADEMY 
for November 3, Mr. Westropp says :— 
‘*T may add further that, from the specimens I 
have seen of the Swiss jade implements, the jade 
of which they are made does not present any like- 
ness to the jade from the East.”’ 
A jade celt sent to me three years ago by 
Prof. Fellenberg from the Swiss lake-dwellings 
(‘‘ Liischerz”) is of precisely the same green 
colour as the specimens in my collection from 
New Zealand and Tahiti. My Tahiti specimen 
—a small lance or arrow (?)—was, I believe, 
brought. by Capt. Cook, as it was given to a 
relative of mine by his widow, and still bears 
the old label, with the name ‘‘ Otaheite” upon 
it. Widely different in colour are my jade 
specimens from Mexico. Though varying in 
shade, they are all of the ‘bluish grayish 
green” which Mr. Westropp describes. I may 
add also that in form my Swiss specimen is 
remarkable. Its sharp curved edge is extremely 
oblique—more so than in any celt of any stone 
I have seen from any land. Surely this is the 
result of repeated grindings from ags to age ? 
en we remember the hardness of jade, 
and the evidently ‘‘ precious” character of it 
in all times (from which we may reasonably 
infer that it would not be carelessly used and 
rapidly blunted), we can, I think, scarcely come 
to any other conclusion than that the specimen 
in question belonged originally to a period of 
very high antiquity, quite consistent with the 


idea of such implements being heirlooms, carried 
from generation to generation by migrating 
tribes. Though finely wrought, my Swiss 
specimen is as simple a celt as any neolithic 
implement well can be, without the slightest 
trace of ornamentation, in which respect also 
it differs conspicuously from my Mexican 
specimens. 

I would submit that the “distinct signs of 
local manufacture” mentioned, on Dr. Meyer’s 
authority, as seen in the Swiss specimens he 
has examined, may possibly be signs rather of 
local modification in some instances. My celt 
was sent associated with a bone handle, which 
it fits tightly. But that it was never made for 
that handle I feel certain, as it is fitted in 
obliquely, evidently to bring the originally 
very oblique cutting edge into a “square” or 
nearly square position. JAMES BACKHOUSE, 








‘‘ FIELDS” AND ‘‘ CLOSES.” 


Highgate: Nov. 13, 1883. 
In the accounts of the feoffees of the common 
lands of Rotherham, in Yorkshire, occur some 
good illustrations of “ close” and “ field,” which 
seem to have been there used synonymously. 
It was the annual custom for the ‘‘ closes to be 
cast open” at Michaelmas, when, in presence of 
the bye-law-men, hedges and gates, previously 
put up at the expense of the feoffees, were 
removed. So we get :— 
** 1556. for mendynge y* hedge and the fyaitt into 
the oitt feild . . . : ‘ - 
1570 for hedging and making of yates about the 
corne feild . ° . . . . . 3s. 
1603. Payd at Martinmas for y* yeates and com- 
mon hedges makinge . . a ° . 5s. 
1616. In charges goeinge to me Lo. about the 
townes buisenes, vizt., about the wheat-close cast- 
ingopen . A ‘ ° 2s.” 
And again, 
** 1578. Payd for bread and ale at Mychelmas at 
the casting open of the closes . ° S. 
1591. To the byer law-men for casting open 
closes according to our custome . . - 2s. 
1599. For a cheese and bread and ale at the 
throwing open of the fyldes - 7s. 4d. 
1603. payd for y® charges at Gallow-tree Hill 
when the closes were layd oppen - 8s. 2d 
1622 payd for 2 cheeses at the castinge open of 
the feildes . ms 


The hedges and gates here seem to have taken 
the place of balks. L. TouLMiIn SMITH. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MonpDaAy, Nov. 19,4p.m. Asiatic: ‘‘ The Importance to 
Great Britain of the Study of Arabic,” by Mr. 
Habib Anthony Salmone. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, “‘ The 
Fore-arm and Hand,” by Prof. J. Marshall. 

TUESDAY, Nov, 20, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: Presidential 
Address, by Mr. R. Giffen. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Adoption of 
Standard Forms of Test-Pieces for Bars and Plates,” 
by Mr. W. Hackney. 
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Structure of the Female Organs of the Indian 
Elephant.” by Dr. Morrison Watson; ‘“ Descrip- 
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F. Moore. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 21,8 p.m. Royal Academy : Demon- 
stration, ‘“‘The Neck, Head, and Face,” by Prof. 
J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Opening Address, by 
Sir William Siemens. 

8 p.m. Geological: “The Skull and Dentition 
of a Triassic Mammal, T'ritylodon longaevus (Owen), 
from South Africa,’ and “ Cranial and Vertebral 

haracters of the Crocodilian Genus Plesiosuchus 
(Owen),” by Prof. Owen; ‘“*Some Tracks of Terres- 
trial and Freshwater Animals,” by Prof. T. M‘Kenny 
Hughes. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological : ‘Recent Dis- 
covery of Prehistoric Flint Implements in North 
America,” by Mr. W. Copeland Borlase; “ Inscrip- 
tions found in Hungary, and Trajan’s Work on the 
Danube,” by the Rev. H. M. Scarth; “The Recent 
Congress at Dover,” by Mr. Thos. Morgan. 

TuursDAY, Nov. 22, 8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: 
“Submarine Telegraph Cables: their Decay and 
Renewal,” by Messrs. 8. Trott and F. A. Hamilton ; 
“Trott and Kingsford’s Automatic Grapnel for 
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Submarine Cables and To Lines,” . H. 
—— rpedo es,” by Mr. H 


8 p.m. _ Browning: “ Jocoseria,” by the Rev. J. 

Sharpe; “ Léo Quesnel on Jocoseria,” by Mr. J. Dykes 

a 

Fripay, Nov. 23,8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstra- 
tion, “ The Figure,” I., by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8p.m. Quekett. 

SaTuRDAY, Nov. 24, 3 p.m. Physical: “The Purifica- 
tion of Mercury by Distillation in Vacuo.” by Mr. 
J. W. Olark; “The Measurement of the Curvature 
of Lenses,” by Prof. R. B. Clifton. 


SCIENCE. 
MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


Supplementary Arithmetic: a Manual of 
Improved Methods of working some of the 
More Advanced Rules, &c. By the Rev. J. 
Hunter. (Bell.) In handy form we have here 
gathered together ‘‘ numerous examples in pro- 
portion, vulgar fractions, per-centages, averaging 
of rates, and scales of notation ; and an Appendix 
of examination papers, with answers.” The 
hints are good, and numerous points are clearly 
and well put. We commend the book as likely 
to be useful to candidates for any of the higher 
examinations in which arithmetic holds a place. 
We have detected but one slight error in the 
text: on p. 38 retraced should be, we presume, 
reduced, 


An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. 
Designed chiefly for the Use of Candidates 
Preparing for the Ordinary Term Examina- 
tions in the Universities. By R. W. Griffin. 
(Dublin: Hodges, Figgis and Co.) In his Preface 
Dr. Griffin makes a few remarks commenting 
on the shortcomings of some of his predecessors 
in this field “as an indirect apology for the 
production” of his own treatise. There is 
nothing especially noteworthy in the book, but 
its handiness may commend it to the use of 
some readers. It appears to have been in parts 
hastily brought out, and little slips consequently 
occur here and there—“ quas incuria fudit.” 
We point out a few of these ‘‘ maculae.” On 
p. 13 read ‘‘complement” with an e; the 
second paragraph on p. 24 should be qualified 
as regards the word minus (if we take, as Dr. 
Griffin does, the greater angle first, he is cor- 
rect); on p. 41, question i., we should prefer 
‘may be” to “is.” We had noted a few other 
points, but these will suffice to show that 
the slips aro trifling and easily rectified. 
Chap. iii. contains a neat proof of the four 
fundamental formulae which has long been 
used by the author with his pupils. There are 
a few examples for practice. 


Companicn to Algebra. With Numerous Ex- 
amples. By L. Marshall. (Kivingtons.) This 
is an excellent book of its kind, and will 
meet the requirements of a ‘‘ companion” to 
algebra. It differs from the collections of 
examples by Hamblin Smith and Jones and 
Cheyne in that it supplies proofs, neatly put, 
of the various book-work bits which occur 
in the subject. The illustrative examples 
appear to us to be interesting and well adapted 
to test the knowledge of the student. ‘This 
** Companion ” might well be used in the higher 
classes of our schools. 


Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I., containing 
the First Two Books of the ‘“‘ Elements.” By 
Marianne Nops. When we received this book 
we were disposed to ‘‘cut-up rusty,” and to 
feel ourselves hardly used in having to read 
another geometrical treatise on the lines of 
Euclid. We soon, however, altered our views, 
and now state that we have perused Miss Nops’ 
“Class Lessons” with interest. The author’s 
object is 
**to make the utmost use of geometry as a mental 
training by leading the beginner to enter into the 
spirit of Euclid’s method, often rendered obscure 
by his formal language, and by affording as much 
assistance as possible in applying them. The 
difficulty most frequently felt by learners is the 
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application of knowledge acquired to original work, 
as in the solution of problems.”’ 

This is true; and our author has produced a 
little book which, in the hands of a judicious 
teacher, is well calculated to give a young pupil 
a good sound knowledge of the ‘‘ Elements” as 
contained in books i. and ii. There are in all 
twenty-one lectures, and a collection of exer- 
cises. Commending the text to the teachers 
of junior pupils, we shall briefly note two or 
three of the exercises which appear to us to be 
misplaced or slightly incorrect. On p. 198, 
lect. x., exercise 9, in first sentence, for A read 
©, and for C read A; on p. 199 (and two or 
three times elsewhere), Euclid iv. 10 is given 
as an exercise, here it is to be worked 
by Euclid i. 1-32; on p. 201, l. 7 up, the 
student is to make a rhombus whose adjacent 
sides shall be as 1 to 4; on p. 206, exercise 26, 
should not the triangle be right-angled? Miss 
Nops has deserved well of teachers. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. V., 
Nos. 3 and 4. (Baltimore.) These parts con- 
tain the conclusion of Prof. Story’s paper “ On 
the Non-Euclidean Geometry” (a subject to 
the consideration of which the author returns 
in a subsequent paper “On Non-Euclidean 
Properties of Conics”); and short articles ‘On 
Cubic Curves,” F. Franklin (interesting for 
novelty of method employed, not on account of 
any new results obtained); “On the Solution 
of the Differential Equation of Sources,” J. 
Hammond (contains a disproof of Prof. 
Sylvester's fundamental postulate, which has 
been published in substance also in the Pro- 
ceedings of the London Mathematical Society) ; 
‘© On Division of Series,” Rev. J. Hagen ; ‘‘ Sur 
le développement des Fonctions rationelles,” 
Rey. Fai de Bruno; ‘‘ Tables for Facilitating 
the Determination of Empirical Formulae,” 
A. W. Hale; “The Tabulation of Symmetric 
Functions,” W. P. Durfee (accompanied by a 
large table which usefully supplements tables 
given by M. Faa de Bruno in his Théorie des 
formes binaires by showing how a suitable 
arrangement of certain pairs is always possible) ; 
“On a @ Function Formula,” T. Craig (the 
notation employed being that used by Clifford, 
Mathematical Fapers, p. 448, &c.); G. 8. Ely 
contributes two articles, ‘Some Notes on the 
Numbers of Bernoulli and Euler” and a 
fairly complete “ Bibliography of Bernoulli's 
Numbers,” the latter of which is likely to be 
very useful. There is also a note on a Binodal 
Quartic Curve by E. W. Davis, and a notelet 
‘* Di un nuova Teorema relativo alla Rotazione 
di un Corpo ad un Asse” by D. Turazza. Prof. 
Sylvester supplies ‘Tables of Generating 
Functions, reduced and representative for 
Certain Ternary Systems of Binary Forms,” but 
his grand piece is ‘‘ A Constructive Theory of 
Partitions, arranged in Three Acts, an Interact, 
and an Exodion.” This occupies 80 pages out 
of the 192, and bristles with all the writer’s 
usual excellences of mathematical exposition 
and poetical illustration. In a note a warm 
tribute is paid to ‘‘ the late, ever to be regretted 
Prof. Henry Smith, so untimely snatched away 
when in the very zenith of his powers and, so 
to say, in the hour of victory, at the moment 
when his intellectual eminence was just begin- 
ning to be appreciated at its true value by the 
outside world.” R. TucKER. 








TRADITIONS OF BABYLONIA IN 
EARLY CHINESE DOCUMENTS. 


I mAVE been asked by several scholars not to 
wait till the publication of my book before 
giving some more details about the fragments 
of the Babylonian canon which I have found in 
the Chinese traditions of the mythical period 
(see ACADEMY, October 6, 1883). Though this is 
not the proper place to publish a long list of 





names, which would be worthless without the 
characters and the apparatus of phonetic ex- 
planations required, yet I should like to make 
a few remarks on the points of contact offered 
by the Chinese list when compared with the 
fragments of the Babylonian canon deciphered 
by Mr. T. G. Pinches and published by him in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology (January 11, 1881). 

The upper part of the two first columns of 
the Babylonian tablet being broken, we have 
nothing corresponding to the 13 Heavenly 
Kings, 11 Earthly Kings (whose reigns, together, 
cover 432,000 years), and 9 Human Kings of 
the Chinese list, which are followed by the 22 
Kings of Su-mit or Tum-mit. Of these last 22, 
eleven names correspond pretty well in sound 
(so far as permitted by the scanty phonetism of 
the Chinese language) with the Nos. 10, 16, 17, 
14, ?, 15, 21, 19, 22, 8, 20, ?, ?, ?, ?, 17 of the 
Babylonian list. It will be remarked how 
different is their order here from the Baby- 
lonian tablet, and it is noticeable that the first 
and the tenth are among those (including 
Sargon and the Queen Azaz-bau) which are 
annotated on the tablet as of uncertain order 
or date. 

The Chinese list continues with six kings, 
completing the 22 of Su-mit (Sumir?), then 
9 kings of Din-tih (Babylon ?)—corresponding 
with another gap in the cuneiform tablet— 
where appears this curious note, ‘the Kings 
of Din-tih did not know that the Chinese 
existed, and the Chinese had never heard of 
them.” Itis to be remarked that these kings 
are not represented as succeeding one aaother 
in lineal descent, but rather as being elected 
rulers from different families whose sons and 
grandsons, though not occupying the throne, 
perpetuated the family descent through several 
generations. 

The last series of the Chinese list, that of the 
Kings of .Tam-tum (cf. Tam-tum, the name of 
the region bordering the Persian Gulf)—of which 
the six first still correspond to the second gap 
of the cuneiform tablet—begins by the great 
Hot Bak-Ket, also called Mat-t-Ki, followed 
by Dum-Kit, in whose names it is difficult not 
to recognise Ur-Bagas and his son Dungi, who 
covered the whole of Babylonia with their 
monuments and inscriptions. Ur-Bagas is the 
reading in the Kassite dialect of Elam of the 
name of the King, which is also read Ur- 
Khammu. This peculiarity would confirm the 
probability offered by other evidence that it 
is through the Kassite dialect that the pre- 
Chinese Bak tribes obtained their civilisation. 
Ur-Bagas made a written compact (shu-ki) 
with Chu-Siang, chief of the Bak tribes, 
Baga’ was the god of rivers. In China the 
Great Hot-Bak-Ket is still venerated by the 
watermen and fishermen. I must rectify here 
a slip into which I was led by a commentator 
of the tenth century—namely, that of putting 
the old forms of the name of Tai Hao Fuk-hi 
as phonetically equivalent, instead of being 
two names quite distinct—Hot Bak-ket (Ur- 
Bagas) and Mat-t-Ki(Marduk?). 

Dum-Kit (the Babylonian Dungi) is called 
the improver or the inventor of writing in the 
Chinese traditions, probably because their 
ancestors first learned the rudiments of writing 
in his time. It is reported by common tradition 
that, on examining the Kut writing and the 
prints of birds’ claws, he drew the written 
characters. The prints of birds’ claws are sin- 
gularly suggestive as a description of the strokes 
of the cuneiform script. Itis the oldest stage 
of the writing learned by the early Chinese, and 
known by the name of Ko-tu-tze (Ko-teu, 
variously written, and translated ‘tadpole 
characters”), of which the peculiarity was 
that they were made of ‘“‘strokes big at one 
end and thin at the other;” and the name is 


indicative of a remote antiquity. It is hardly | 





necessary to point out the connexion of the 
characteristic name of the Kut writing known 
by Dum-Kit (= Dungi) with that of the Ko-tu 
characters learned by the pre-Chinese Bak 
families, and also with the cuneiform writing and 
name of the Kossi or Kassi, their neighbours 
and probable teachers, by regular intercourse in 
the south-east of the Caspian Sea. Considering 
that all these confirmations came after I had 
already been able to trace back to archaic 
Babylonian characters more than two hundred 
early Chinese characters out of only a few 
hundreds, I cannot help thinking that the result 
is most satisfactory. 

After the great Hot Bak-ket and Dum-kit and 
a few more names, the Chinese list begins to 
correspond with the Babylonian list after the gap; 
the names of the Chinese kings numbered 71, 72, 
73, 74, 75, 76, and 77 correspond closely to the 
names 6, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9 of the fragment of 
the second column of the cuneiform tablet. 
Then comes rather untimely The Divine Hus. 
bandman, whom I showed in my last com- 
munication to be identical with Sargon I., the 
husbandman of Babylonian tradition. An 
interesting detail that [ did not then mention 
is that he or one of his successors conquered the 
people of Sho-sha (Susa) on account of the 
refusal of the latter to pay duty on the salt they 
obtained by boiling sea-water, and of the murder 
of his envoy. After Than-Nung, the King 
Husbandman, comes his son, called ‘‘ The Sup- 
port” (Naram-sin), who is not included in the 
list of kings, and a queen Tak-Ba, of the country 
behind the Pan river (the Phrat ?), whose feats 
have been confused with those of an earlier 
legendary, “Lady Hwa,” who, assisted by 
Mat-t-ki (Marduk ?), accomplished marvels. 
After Tak-Ba, in whom we _ recognise 
the Queen Azag-Bau of the rulers of the 
first column of the cuneiform tablet, come 
some battles and a king named Lim- 
ku (Rimaku of Larsam). ‘The Chinese tradi- 
tions have misgivings about the surname 
of Let-sam (Larsam/?) belonging to one of 
these kings; some say that it is proper to the 
latter, others to the son of the King Husband- 
man, or to the King Husbandman himself, as 
the founder of the dynasty. The last 
names, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, and 86, of the 
Chinese list correspond most closely with the 
kings 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 of the 
cuneiform tablet (column ii.). The last—Uru 
Duma-an-si, or Du-mang—of the Chinese 
list is said to have been routed and killed near 
Koh-hi by Kuh Makkhun-te, whom the 
Chinese place at the head of their own canon 
of kings, and at the beginning of the tenth 
epoch, that of Sut-Ki. There are not many 
facts recorded in connexion with all these 
kings, and the traditions must have been very 
brief. They have been considerably enlarged 
at a later date by the addition of a mass of 
ordinary Chinese padding composed of moralities 
and records of marvels. 

I feel I must say something about the 
chronology. It is well known that the Chinese, 
previous to the Han period, had no other means 
of reckoning the years than by computing the 
lengths of the reigns of the kings, or the 
number of years between such and such an 
event. The adoption of a sexagenary cycle 
dates from 104 B.c.; and the application to 
years of the cycle of sixty computed by the teu 
stems and the twelve branches, which was 
formerly employed only for days, 1s of still later 
adoption. Since that time, after many attempts 
and schemes, the chronology has been estab- 
lished on (false) astronomical, and not on 
historical, bases ; it was considered necessary to 
find a connexion between several astronomical 
epochs or periods and the events of history. 
So that the only means of knowing the truth is 
to search for other bases. From eclipses dates 
are ascertained up to 775 B.c., and by common 
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consent of traditions up to 846 B.c. Going still 
farther back we arrive ultimately at the twenty- 
first century B.C., for the time of Yao and Shun 
and for the beginning of the Chinese in China. 
This date is ascertained from intervals of years 
quoted by Mencius, Yoh-tze, &c. Previous to 
this time nothing positive is known. Yeu Nai 
Hwang-ti (Ku Nak Khun-te) ‘‘ is mythical, so 
far as the Chinese empire is concerned, and 
must have lived elsewhere than in China” 
Dr. Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. iii., p. 82, 
ntrod.). His exact date is therefore difficult to 
ascertain. Hwang Pu Mi, an historian of the 
third century, who tried to fix his dates from 
historical evidence only, and thus far is 
more trustworthy, gives 2332 B.c. for this 
ruler. This serves to connect him (Ku Nak 
Khun-te) with the Kudur Nak-kunte, of Susiana, 
who made a raid into Babylonia in 2283 B.c. 
The date of Shennung (the Sargon in the Chinese 
tradition), being only separated by eight reigns 
from Ku Nak Khun-te, seems to be in com- 
plete disagreement with the date of 3800 B.c. 
indicated by the Assyriologists for Sargon I. 
Now, it is only fair to enquire if this date 
possesses the historical certainty which has been 
supposed. It has no other support than the 
reference made by Nabonidus (about 550 B.C.) 
to works done at the temple of the Sun-god at 
Sipara, 3,200 years before his own time, by 
Naram-sin, son of Sargon. Now the eagerness 
with which Nabonidus makes frequent refer- 
ences to the dates of ancient kings shows that 
he was interested in the matter, probably 
because of a new arrangement of the canon to 
which he wanted to give authority. That such 
precise dates were not a tradition from antiquity 
1s obvious from the Babylonian canon deciphered 
by Mr. T. G. Pinches, which is older than 
Nabonidus. There we find plainly stated, after 
a list of a certain number of rulers of which the 
end only remains (owing to the fragmentary state 
ofthe tablet), the two last being Sargon and Azag- 
Bau, that their order was not recorded. Conse- 
quently at that time no precise year was assigned 
them. Perhaps we may understand why Sar- 
gon should have been, in this manner, left out in 
the cold in a list framed by the Priest-kings of 
Babylon ; he was an intruder who took royalty 
by storm, and could not be placed in the lineal 
rank and file of those who obtained it by suc- 
cession. Now the cuneiform tablet seems to 
confine the uncertainty as to the respective order 
of the kings to the period occupied by the 
names to which the note is added. And we 
must add that, when the canon quoted by 
Nabonidus was framed, the task would have 
been undertaken with materials rediscovered 
at the time; and we are thus permitted 
to consider it as trustworthy. Indeed, the 
round number given by Nabonidus is a 
testimony to its veracity. On the other 
hand, the insertion of the names of Shen-nung, 
the Queen Tag-Ba (== Azag Bau), and Lim-ku 
of Let-sam (= Rimaku of Larsam), which occur 
on the Chinese copy quite unexpectedly, 
breaking the regular correspondence which 
exists before and after them with the Baby- 
lonian tablet, is suggestive of interpolation ; 
and, though the greater number of Chinese 
authorities are in favour of the place I have vin- 
dicated for them, there are some who have chal- 
lenged it, without, however, assigning a more 
satisfactory one. The interpolation, which to 
my mind is not doubtful, and has a very natural 
explanation, was certainly very ancient. It 
arose from the desire of putting the great Shen- 
nung (= Sargon) within the period of the Bak 
tribes, or future Chinese, who had been 
civilised since the beginning of the last 
series of kings, those of Tam-tum, in 
order to show his direct influence on them. 
The fame of Sargon justifies the process to a 
certain extent, and the lustre thrown by his 
achievements on all his successors caused his 





name to be given to the dynasty. The ambi- 
guity of the Chinese words permitted the com- 
pilers to misunderstand the qualification given 
to his state as a reference to him personally. 
And the tradition that his descendants lasted for 
eight generations explains the place given to 
him in the Chinese list, the nearest possible 
before Ku Nak Khun-te. The interpolation has 
been made by a displacement of the three names 
from a period anterior to the seventh ki. This 
ki, that of Kap-lah (cf. Kiprat? the title of 
‘* king of four regions,” first taken by Naram- 
sin), included only three rulers whose names 
are not given. Such being the case, the Chinese 
document would be made to agree with the Baby- 
lonian traditions. The total duration of the entire 
Chinese canon, without any astronomical refer- 
ences, has been calculated at forty-four centuries 
B.C.; the early dynasties (13, 11, 9 kings) are 
estimated at 600 years, which would leave 
about 3,800 B.c. for Shen-nung = Sargon. We 
thus obtain between the Chinese tradition and 
the Babylonian history, besides the similarity 
of so many names and facts, two great syn- 
chronisms—Ku Nak Khun-te = Kudur Nak- 
khunte about 2300 Bc, and Shen-nung = 
Sargon about 3800 B.o. 
TERRIEN DE LA|CouPERIE. 








OBITUARY. 


MINERALOGY and chemistry have lost an ardent 
student by the death of Dr. J. Lawrence Smith. 
For many years he held the position of Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Vir- 
ginia, and subsequently a similar post in the 
University of Louisville, Kentucky. At Louis- 
ville he died on the 12th of last month, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. Dr. Lawrence 
Smith’s papers on various scientific subjects 
were numerous and valuable, many of them 
having been read before the learned societies 
of Paris, where he received much of his scientific 
education. He was especially known by his 
researches on meteorites—a class of bodies on 
which he was, perhaps, the highest authority 
of his day. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE first meeting of the second session of the 
Edinburgh Mathematical Society was held on 
Friday last, November 9, with Mr. J. 8. 
Mackay, of the Edinburgh Academy, founder 
and president of the society, in the chair. A 
paper was-read by Prof. Tait on ‘* Listing’s 
Topologie.” 

“ HEATH’sS FERN Portrotio” is the general 
title of a series of life-size reproductions of ferns 
in which the author of The Fern World will give 
(what has never before been attempted) absolute 
facsimiles in form, colour, and venation of these 
beautiful plants, together with letterpress de- 
scriptions on the same plates. Mr. Heath’s new 
serial will be published monthly by Messrs. 
Sampson Low. 


IN an important paper lately published in 
the Memoirs of the American Academy, Prof. 
Alexander Agassiz describes his researches on 
the Tortugas and Florida Reefs. From these 
studies he is led to doubt the validity of 
Darwin’s famous theory which explains the 
formation of atolls or coral islands by subsidence 
of the rock on which the polypes have flourished. 
Of late years Semper, Murray, and Agassiz 
have all thrown doubts on the ingenious expla- 
nation which for so long seemed to satisfy in 
a remarkably complete manner all the known 
conditions of the growth of coral islands. Prof. 
J. D. Dana, writing on this subject in the 
current number of his American Journal, points 
our the great differences between the Florida 
reefs and the reefs and islands of the Pacific, 
and evidently suggests that the Darwinian 
hypothesis is not to be lightly set aside. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. purpose to begin 
early next year the publication of three series 
for the general reader, illustrating the litera- 
tures of the principal nations of the East, 
under the general title of ‘‘ Eastern Classics 
for Western Readers.” The first series will be 
devoted to Indian literature, and will be edited 
by Prof. P. Peterson, of Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. It will consist of manuals of :— 
(i) The Veda, (2) The Drama, (3) The Fable 
Literature, (4) Proverbs, (5) Lyrics, (6) Epics. 
An attempt will be made by means of these 
manuals to secure for the more prominent 
beauties of Sanskrit literature an increase of 
attention on the part of the general reader ; 
but it is hoped that they may also be found use- 
ful to students in India itself as supplying fresh 
facilities for appreciating the true value of their 
country’s literature, and of the place it holds 
among the great literatures of the world. Should 
this first series meet with approval, it will be 
followed by a second series treating of Asiatic 
and Persian literature, and by a third devoted 
to China and Japan. Each volume, the price 
of which will not exceed five shillings, will be 
complete in itself, and may be bought separately. 


On Friday last, November 9, Prof. Mac- 
kinnon delivered his inaugural address on 
“Celtic” at Edinburgh University. On the 
previous Wednesday os had been entertained 
at a complimentary dinner by his friends, and 
had been presented with a sum of money to 
buy books bearing on the subject of his chair, 
and with a gold bracelet for his wife. Prof. 
Blackie announced that he had already collected 
£187 towards the foundation of a travelling 
scholarship in Prof. Mackinnon’s class. The 
inaugural lecture has been published as a 
pamphlet by Messrs. Maclachlan and Stewart. 


Correction.—Mr. Robinson Ellis wishes it to be 
stated that the heading, ‘‘ A Doubtful Ovidian 
Fragment,” prefixed to his notice of Kuntz’s 
edition of the De Medicamine Faciet in the 
ACADEMY of last week was not authorised by 
him. He also wishes to make two alterations : 
for ‘*Heinsius wrote inflantes corpora frige 
fabae. Kuntz edits inflantis corpora frige fabas, 
defending the use of corpora by corpora pulveris,” 
read ‘* Heinsius wrote inflantes corpora frige 
fabas. Kuntz edits inflantis corpora friye fabae, 
defending,” &c. And in the line ‘ Et quo sit 
nobis cura tuenda modo,” for ‘ nobis,” read 
“uobis.” Moreover, in announcing the French 
translation of Prof. Sayce’s book, we were 
misled by the Revue critique. It is not the 
Introduction to the Science of Language (Kegan 
Paul, 1880, second edition now in the press), 
but the Principles of Comparative Philology 
(1873, second edition 1874, Triibner) which has 
been translated by M. Jovy. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrery or BisricaAL ArcnaEoLocy.—(Zuesday, 
Nov. 6.) 
Dr. S. Bren, President, in the Chair.—Mr. Budge 
read a communication upon ‘‘'The Fourth Tablet 
of the Creation Series, relating to the Fight between 
Marduk and Tiamat.’’ The text is obtained from 
fragments of a tablet belonging to the library of 
Assurbanipal, King of Assyria, and from a large 
and very important piece of a tablet written in 
Babylonian. This latter piece (like the fragments 
of the Deluge tablet) was found by Mr. Rassam, 
and brought to England rather more than a 
year ago. The colophon states that it was written 
by a pious Babylonian, called Nahid Marduk, and 
set up in one of the temples as a thankoffering to 
the god Nebo for saving the lives of the scribe 
and his father. Originally the tablet contained 
146 lines, and it formed the fourth tablet of 
the so-called ‘‘Creation’”’ series. The subject 
was the fight between Tiamat and the god 





Marduk. Tiamat was the personification of chaos 
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and disorder ; she dwelt in the sea, and was believed 
to possess horns, jhoofs, wings, claws, and a scaly 
tail. She was a hideous monster who, allied 
with the demons and evil spirits, warred per- 
petually against Marduk, the god of light, and 
the chosen of the gods. The story is told with all 
the mystic and fanciful adornment of the Eastern 
mind. The idiom is difficult, and for some of the 
words it is exceedingly hard to find English 
equivalents ; but the main points of the narrative 
are certain, and through the whole story there 
runs a sublime and beautiful feeling of reverence 
for the gods, which is expressed at times in words 
not remotely distant from those used by the 
‘“sweet singer of Israel.’? It is not improbable 
that a second and deeper meaning was conveyed to 
the Babylonian mind by the words of these stories, 
‘Tiamat representing wickedness or darkness, and 
Marduk representing light and righteousness.—A 
communication was read by Mr. Pinches on ‘‘ Baby- 
lonian Art, illustrated by Mr. Rassam’s Latest Dis- 
coveries.”” This paper was a short description of 
Mr. Rassam’s latest discoveries at Abu-habbah, or 
Sepharvaim, and consisted of remarks upon the 
more interesting of the objects of art brought to 
England by the able explorer. The most im- 
portant (from an historical and antiquarian point of 
view) was a small egg-shaped object, of beautifully 
veined marble, pierced lengthwise with a rather 
large hole, and engraved with an inscription in 
seven lines (two double), of which the following is 
a translation :—‘‘I, Sargon the king, king of 
Agade, have dedicated [this] to Samas in Sippara.”’ 
This most interesting object is the oldest which 
the British Museum possesses, for the date of 
Sargon, according to the cylinder of Nabonidus, 
is as early as 3800 n.c. The inscription presents 
some points of analogy with that upon a cylinder 
in the possession of M. de Clercq, and described 
by M. J. Ménant in his work, Recherches sur la 
Glyptique orientale, p. 73. The inscription there 
given, which is in Akkadian, is as follows :— 
** Sargon the king, king of Agade, Ibni-sarru the 
scribe thy servant.’? This interesting cylinder- 
seal—which bears on each side of the inscription a 
representation of the hero, Gistubar, kneeling on 
one knee, and holding a vase from which, in three 
streams, a liquid is coming forth and being drunk 
by a bull, which holds up its head with open 
mouth to receive the fluid—seems to have belonged 
to a scribe named Ibni-sarru, who, as one em- 
ployed by the king, called himself, therefore, the 
servant of the king. One of the most interesting 
of the inscribed objects of minor importance was 
an oblong object, the greater part of which was of 
a dark-green stone, rather flat, rounded at the 
broader end, and having the corners also rounded 
off. It tapers gradually from the broader end, 
and is fixed into an ornamental socket of bronze, 
engraved or cast in the form of a ram’s head, the 
eyes of which were inlaid with some white com- 
position, the nose terminating in a small ring, 
from which something had formerly hung. Close 
to the bronze part, on one of the broader surfaces, 
are six lines of inscription, in two columns, of 
which the following is a translation :—‘‘ To Samas, 
king of heaven and earth, [his] king, Tugulti-Mer 
king of Hana, son of Ilu-saba, for the [safety] of 
his land, and his (own) protection, he has given 
(this instrument).”” Another most interesting 
monument is a lion’s head carved in white lime- 
stone, originally exceedingly hard, but now 
changed to chalk by the action of fire. This work 
of art, the execution of which was most vigorous, 
was probably intended for an ornament for a chair 
or similar piece of furniture. The mouth, which 
was open threateningly, showed the well-formed 
teeth. Above the upper lip were, on each side, 
five curved sunken greoves, which were formerly 
inlaid with some material, probably to enable the 
long feelers or whiskers to be inserted. Wavy 
grooves for inlaying were also to be seen above the 
nose. The eyes were inlaid, and the holes for the 
insertion of the long hairs forming the eyebrows 
still remained. In the middle of the forehead 
there had originally been inserted the little winged 
figure emblematic of the god Assur. Round the 
rim of the neck is the following inscription in 
Assyrian :—‘‘ Sennacherib, king of multitudes .... 
Esarhaddon his son....’? Mr. Pinches, after 
touching on two or three other specimens of late 
art (among which was a beautifully carved calf’s 
head in ivory, also, most likely, of Assyrian work- 





manship), spoke of several fragments of statues, 
evidently of Samas, the sun-god, and his attendant 
deities. These figures had the peculiarity of being 
dressed in robes of some material having long 
wavy hair. This material was probably goatskin, 
which, as is known from the bilingual texts, was 
regarded as sacred. The robes seem to have been 
made by sewing together long stripes of goatskin 
in such a way that, when put on, the effect was 
that of a garment flounced all over. Almost all 
the divine personages represented on the cylinder- 
seals of the earlier period were dressed in a similar 
robe, and it was one of the distinguishing marks 
of a god or goddess. 


New Suaxsrere Socrery.—(Friday, Nov. 9.) 


Tue Rev. W. A. Harrison in the Chair.—Mr. 
Furnivall read a paper by Mr. P. A. Daniel on 
‘“*The Quarto (1597) and Folio of ‘ Richard III.’ ”’ 
The relation of these two versions to one another, 
and their origin and authority, was declared by 
the Cambridge editors to be ‘‘ perhaps the most 
difficult question which presents itself to an editor 
of Shakespeare.’’ In the society’s Transactions, 
Mr. Spedding had argued that the Folio was an 
incompletely revised version of the Quarto; Mr. 
Pickersgill that the Quarto was the shortened 
actors’ copy of the original work, the Folio the 
original work revised by some unknown hand. 
Both these and other critics assumed that the Folio 
was specially connected with Quarto 3. Mr. 
Daniel showed that Quarto 6 was the Quarto closely 
related to the Folio, inasmuch as it shared with 
that exclusively twelve doubtful or erroneous 
readings, while it shared exclusively only one each 
with Quartos 3, 4, and 5, only two with Quarto 1, 
and none with Quarto 2. He then showed that, as 
many of the readings of Quarto 1 were manifest 
and intentional improvements and corrections of the 
Folio, Quarto 1 was a revised and shortened copy of 
the Folio, though often corrupted by its shortener, 
two characters being jammed into one, &c. He 
then showed that Heming and Condell, instead 
of putting their theatrical MS. into the hands of 
the printer, must have given to a transcriber or 
clerk a copy of Quarto 6 to correct by their MS. 
for printers’ ‘‘copy,’? and that this clerk must 
have sometimes made conjectural emendations of 
his own, besides failing to correct the twelve slips 
which Quarto 6 and the Folio have in common. 
The Folio must therefore be accepted as the play as 
first set forth by Shakspere, and the Quarto as 
a copy revised by Shakspere soon after his 
writing, or adaptation, of the play, but shortened 
and much confused and corrupted in its passage 
to and through the press. The Folio must be the 
basis of any edition of the play, but the deliberate 
improvements and additional lines of the Quarto 
must be adopted into the text, the Quarto corrup- 
tions being rejected.—Mr. Daniel’s views were 
strongly approved by Mr. Harrison, Mr. Furni- 
vall—who has partly edited the play on Mr. 
Daniel’s scheme—Mr. S. L. Lee, Mr. Shaw, and 
other speakers.—Mr. Danie]’s paper will form 
the Introduction to Mr. Griggs’s facsimile of the 
First Quarto of ‘‘ Richard III.’’ from the Duke of 
Devonshire’s copy. 





FINE ART. 
ALBERT MOORE’S PICTURE, *‘COMPANIONS.” A Photo-engraving. 
In progress. Same size as original—16} by 8%. 


** An exquisite picture.” —Times. 
“*Mr, Moore exhibits one picture—than which he never painted a 
better.”— Morning Post. 
“A new and exquisite picture,”—Standard. 
** Remarkable for its reflaement of line and delicate harmony of ba =O 
Globe 


““Mr. Moore’s graceful ‘Companions’ forms an excellent bonne bouche 
to an attractive exhibition,”—UVaily News. 

**The gem of this varied and delightfu! exhibition.”— Academy. 

Particulars on application to the Publishers, Messrs, DOWDESWELL & 
DOWDESWELLS, 133, New Bond-street. 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo- bridge. 








Scotland in Pagan Times. By Joseph An- 
derson. The Rhind Lectures on Archae- 
ology, 1881. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

(Second Notice.) 

Mr. ANDERSON, having given us a masterly 

picture of the arts and architecture of Celtic 





Scotland, now turns to the question of the 
Norwegian settlement in the islands on the 
North-west coast of that country. He opens 
his subject with an examination of their 
burial practices as illustrated by the finds in 
the tombs of the Vikings in Scotland belong- 
ing to a time when, owing to the intrusion of 
a still heathen race, Christian and Pagan 
funereal rites were practised simultaneously 
in the same region. 

In the beginning of the tenth century the 
great outburst of invaders from Scandinavian 
shores brought first the Danes and after- 
wards the Norwegians to Scotland. The Nor- 
wegians colonised not only the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, but temporarily became 
masters of the Western Isles, Caithness, 
Sutherland, and a great part of Argyle. 
Here, as in Ireland, the first object of these 
invaders appears to have been the destruc- 
tion of the Christian monasteries on these 
northern shores. The Gaelic population seem 
to have submitted easily to their rule; and, 
after the defeat and death of king Duncan, 
in 1040, the whole of the Northern districts 
of Scotland as far as the river Tay fell under 
the power of the Norwegians. By 1196 
William the Lion had brought the great 
northern district of Caithness under sub- 
ection, and in 1266, on the death of the last 
Norwegian king of Man, the isles were 
formally ceded to Alexander III. The era of 
the Scandinavian antiquities in Scotland 
would therefore be from 1055 to 1265. 

Thus, in dealing with the arts of Scotland 
in Pagan times, we must be careful to pre- 
serve a distinct line between pre-Christian 
Scotland, reaching back from the fourth 
century, and the Scotland of the Northern 
colonists who settled in the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands from the tenth to the thirteenth 
centuries. Mr. Anderson first investigates 
the sepulchral antiquities and grave-mounds 
of these Pagan settlers; and there is much 
that fascinates the imagination in the details 
he furnishes of the Vikings’ burial customs, 
while a stronger impression than any words 
can give of the splendour of these chieftains 
will be gained by a glance at the beautiful 
drawing (fig. 36) of a magnificent sword-hilt 
of bronze, plated with silver and covered 
with fine traceries, from a grave-mound in 
the island of Eigg. The finds in such graves 
correspond with the accounts given us in the 
Sagas of the burial customs of these Vikings. 
The warrior’s ship was drawn up on the 
strand, and set on even keel, and the body 
was laid upon the deck. His grave-goods, 
war-suits, and his good spear, ornaments, and 
costly garments, horses, and sometimes even 
his thralls were placed around him; and a 
great mound was raised over all. At the 
burial of King Harald Hildetand we read 
that his nephew Sigurd made a great funeral 
feast, and that his nobles threw massive 
rings and splendid arms into the grave- 
mound in honour of the dead king. 

Among the objects of Scandinavian art 
illustrated in this work is a double disk 
of silvered bronze, found in a woman’s 
grave, the use of which Mr. Anderson & 
at a loss to conjecture. “If,” he says, 
“they had occurred in a man’s grave, they 
might have been supposed to have been 
ornamental mountings of the shield.” But 
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we cannot see the force of this difficulty, 
since the Scandinavian burial customs in 
a woman’s case seem to have been similar in 
many respects to those of men. When 
Aulaf’s widow, Auda, died, she directed that 
her burial should be on the sands below 
high-water mark ; and we read that, after the 
manner of her Viking forefathers, her ship 
was turned over her, and a standing stone 
raised to mark the place of her interment. 
In Mallet’s Northern Antiquities we are told 
that, at the marriage ceremonies among the 
Teutons, the husband presented his wife 
with a harnessed horse, a buckler, together 
with a lance and a sword, to signify 
that she was to be a partaker with him 
in his labours and a companion in danger, 
which they were to share together in peace 
and war. In their funeral rites, Mr. Ander- 
son informs us, the woman was buried with 
her personal ornaments and housewife’s 
gear; but, if in any particular case she had 
also proved her husband’s companion in 
danger, there is no reason why her shield 
should not have been counted among her 
dearest possessions, and laid beside her in the 
grave. 

Mr. Anderson presents us with many 
beautiful illustrations of a peculiar form of 
oval or tortoise-shaped brooch, with which 
Irish antiquaries are already sufficiently 
familiar. Ten of these articles, the ornament 
on which is identical with the examples given 
here, have been found in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, eight of which were dug up at Island 
Bridge, on a bank overhanging the Liffey, 
among the bones of several skeletons of men, 
evidently lyingas they had fallen in battle. 
“These articles,” says Sir William Wilde, 
“were probably worn one on each breast, and 
therefore deserve the name of mamillary 
brooches ; and very likely they were connected 
by chains.” Mr. Anderson’s observation that 
they are generally found in pairs in Scotland 
seems to bear out Sir William Wilde’s theory. 
In Livonia ten brooches of this type were found 
in a grave connected by long chains, which 
had been worn on the shoulders of the body. 
Sir William Wilde supposes the wearers of 
these ornaments found near Dublin to have 
been Northmen who fell in battle in the year 
1171, when Asgall, ex-king of the foreigners 
of Ath-cliath, attacked Milo de Cogan near 
the city and was defeated (Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, vol. x., pp. 14, 22). 

At p. 25 Mr. Anderson defines the differ- 
ence between what he calls the zoomorphic 
patterns in Scandinavian and Celtic decora- 
tion. ‘The patterns,’ he says, “are z00- 
morphic in character, but their zoomorphism 
Is radically different from that of the Celtic 
school. It is zoomorphism in which the 
details are sacrificed to the general effect. . . .”” 
The artist of the Celtic school produced his 
effects by simple variation of the arrange- 
ments of his stereotyped forms. His zoo- 
morphism was consistent throughout. But 
in the Scandinavian zoomorphism nothing is 
rendered distinctly. There is a suggestion of 
heads here and wings there, but there may be 
no bodies and limbs, or there may be a 
suggestion of limbs to which no bodies 
appear. “The Celtic artist built up his 
patterns with the forms of his conventional 
beasts laboriously expressed. The Scandi- 





navian simply blocks out his pattern and 
covers it with suggestions of animal forms.” 
In his use of the word Celtic here Mr. 
Anderson refers to the native arts of the 
illuminator and silversmith of the tenth 
centuries in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales of 
a Christian period, not to the decoration of 
the late Celtic period. This Christian art, 
which we should term Scotic (reaching 
Scotland through Ireland, the original Scotia), 
with its grotesque forms, interlacings, and 
knotwork, is a modification of the primitive 
decoration which appears in the early Chris- 
tian remains of the North of Italy and 
France. 

The discovery our author relates of a hoard 
of silver ornaments and coins made by a boy 
hunting for rabbits in the links of Skaill, in 
Orkney, is of great interest. Among the 
coins was a St. Peter’s penny, struck at 
York, of tenth century; another, of Athel- 
stan (925), struck at Leicester; and also 
Cufie coins, probably carried by the Viking 
robber from Bagdad, dating from 887 to 945. 
In another hoard, found in Bute, pennies of 
David I. (circ. 1130), of Stephen (1135-54), 
and of Henry I. of England were found, along 
with rings and fillets of thin gold. These 
ornaments, though in use at this late date 
among the Scandinavians, strongly resemble 
the gold ornaments found in Ireland belong- 
ing to a very early age. 

The round balls, one of bronze and sixteen 
of stone, which Mr. Anderson thinks may 
have been mounted as mace-heads, bear no 
resemblance that we can trace to the mace- 
heads of bronze, with their formidable pro- 
jecting teeth, found, one at Tipperary and one 
at Donaghadee, in Ireland.* Dr. John Evans’ 
suggestion is more probable—“ that they were 
intended for use in the chase or in war, when 
attached to a thong.” No instance is known 
of the discovery of any such carved and 
knobbed ball in Ireland. In the museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, however, Mr. 
Anderson would find many Scandinavian 
antiquities discovered in Ireland, which it 
would be very desirable that he should com- 
pare with those of Scotland. During suc- 
cessive excavations in the streets of Dublin 
alone, near the Long Stone which is sup- 
posed to mark the sepulchre of King Ivan 
(872), a gold-hilted sword, the distin- 
guishing mark of a Scandinavian chieftain, 
was dug up; and other antiquities were found 
close to this spot which are now deposited in 
the museum—two iron swords of Scandinavian 
pattern, two spear-heads, the armlet of a 
shield, and some silver fibulae. A drawing 
exists of the Thingmote of the Danes of 
Dublin which was made for the Survey in 
1685, and it is curious that this Scandinavian 
place of judicature was only removed to make 
room for the Irish Parliament House. A 
great gold ring, with smaller ring attached, 
such as that which Olaf Tryggvesson, when he 
became a Christian, took from the temple 
doors of Lade and sent to Queen Sigrid, was 
found, with a large number of gold orna- 
ments, in Clare, and is now in the museum at 
Dublin. Such rings, attached by a smaller 





*See Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
London, 2nd Ser., vol. v., p.12; Dublin Penny 
os vol. ii., p. 20; Wilde’s Catalogue, p. 493, 

27. 
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ring to the armlet of the wearer, were marks 
of the judge’s sacerdotal dignity. Among 
the many gold rings found in the Scandinavian 
graves of the Scottish islands no example of 
this particular kind is brought forward by 
Mr. Anderson, but the sword-hilts and oval 
brooches found in the two countries are almost 
identical. 

Space compels us to close these remarks on 
this most interesting work; but we must 
be allowed to repeat our hearty thanks to 
Mr. Anderson for this result of his well- 
directed labours, and to express our sense of 
the care and thoroughness, united to a pure 
enthusiasm for his subject, with which his 
task has been accomplished. It is upon 
foundations laid by such workers as Mr, 
Anderson that the comparative archaeologist 
of the future will build when dealing with 
the antiquities of the British Islands. We 
are even now tempted to predict that he 
will find Scotland’s strong point to lie rather 
in the fact that on her soil the three different 
styles which characterise Celtic, Roman, and 
Scandinavian art are confronted, and that 
there the development of intermediate styles 
in which these forms are blended may be 
traced. On the other hand, in Ireland he 
will find no such definite mapping out of the 
areas of different nationalities in art, but he 
will discover the clue to the chronology of 
the successive types and such links as con- 
nect the arts of successive centuries. Both 
countries will combine to furnish us with 
a key to many a problem in the history of 
the evolution and development of art in 
spheres of wider range and still more remote 
antiquity. Marcaret STOKES. 








ART MAGAZINES. 


THE Magazine of Art is distinguished as usual 
for the variety and ability of the articles and 
the excellence of the wood-cuts. The illustra- 
tions of the Ionides Collection are pm | 
good. The sketches in Egypt by the Rev. W. 
J. Loftie, some brilliant and picturesque; North 
Tuscan notes by Vernon Lee, with illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell; and a masterly note on 
Realism, by BR. L. Stevenson, are papers of 
unusual mark. 


WE find Vernon Lee and Joseph Pennell at 
work also in the Art Journal, on a series of papers 
with the Youth of Raphael for subject. Two 
sonnets on works of art by Eugene Hamilton 
are also noteworthy. Of the separate plates for 
October and November, the best are an etching 
of “‘ Autumn,” realistic but poetical, by Emile 
Salmon after L. Emile Adam ; and an engraving 
by D. 8S. Desyachez after Mre. Alma-Tadema’s 
pretty picture of ‘‘ Sisters.” 


TuE etchings in the Portfolio this month are 
all technically excellent. H.Toussaint’s Choir 
of Westminster Abbey masters unusual diffi- 
culties in the way of light. The papers are 
continuations, with the exception of Miss Julia 
Cartwright’s interesting notes on Ravenna. 


In a recent number of L’Art, M. Duranty 
gives due recognition to the powerful genius 
of the sculptor Rodin, whose contributions, he 
complains, to the National Exhibition at Paris 
have been treated with less honourable places 
than they deserve. The article contains some 
facsimiles of the artist’s drawings which are 
alone sufficient to prove his case. A very fine 


etching by Unger after Troyon’s ‘“‘La descente 
de Montmartre” is to be remarked among the 
many good things which have lately appeared 
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in this magazine. The original picture is in 
the collection of M. Preyer, the celebrated 
musician of Vienna, some account of which is 
given by Paul Leroi. The careful and well- 
illustrated study of the Della Robbias by J. 
Cavallucci and Emile Mollinier, and Mrs. 
Pattison’s study of the drawings of Claude 
Lorraine, also deserve notice among the con- 
tributions of last month. 


THE new articles in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
are one commencing a study of “the Horse in 
Art,” by Colonel Duhousset, and another on 
the Exhibition at Amsterdam, by Henry 
Havard. An admirable etching of Rubens’ 
‘* Assumption” at Dusseldorf illustrates the 
second article on that artist by Paul Mantz. 


THREE unknown pictures by Rembrandt in the 
National Museum at Stockholm form the sub- 
ject of a note by Olaf Grauberg in the Zeitschrift 
fiir bildende Kunst for October. The same 
number contains papers on Cornelius by C. von 
Lutzow, on the Art Museum at Berlin by A. 
Pabst, and on the International Exhibition at 
Munich by Ad. Rosenberg. The etching is by 
J. Holzapfl after Hellquist’s picture of 
“Bismarck or Moltke?”—a scene in a beer 
garden, with an old man puzzled which to 
choose of the busts of the two national heroes 
which an Italian offers for sale. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘‘ VENICE SKETCH BOOK.” 
London : Nov. 12, 1883, 

When Prof. Colvin asserted that the ‘‘ Sketch 
Book” contained no drawings relating to 

ictures by Raphael, I cited the sketches for the 
 orementi P of the Terranuova Madonna, sup- 
posing that the fact had slipped his memory, 
and that the mere mention of them would be 
sufficient. 1 took for granted that he was 
familiar with the series of drawings he was dis- 
cussing, for I could scarcely imagine he would 
otherwise have rushed into a discussion of 
which he had not “mastered the elements.” 
I now find I was mistaken, since he would 
scarcely have intentionally credited me with 
supporting my statement on the evidence 
of the drawing of the rocks, which, in the 
picture, are to the left of the Virgin. It is the 
drawing for the city on a hill, on her right, that 
is conclusive. The other sheet containing the 
rocks is valuable confirmatory evidence ; alone, 
it would be too slender a basis on which to 
build the background of this picture. By the 
kind permission of Mr. Huish I have placed in 
the gallery of the Fine Art Society, New Bond 
Street, my photographs of the leaves of the 
‘Sketch Book” containing these drawings, 
along with a photograph of the picture, so that 
those who may not be acquainted with the 
originals can compare the studies with the com- 
pleted work. 

In a former letter I remarked there were 
apparent difficulties in the “Sketch Book ” which 
painters could readily explain. I should have 
thought Prof. Colvin would at once have seen 
the class of difficulties alluded to, and not have 
so widely misinterpreted my meaning as he 
does in his last letter. Knowing that it 
would involve endless controversy if the case 
was only stated incompletely, and being aware 
that you could not grant space to treat it 
adequately, I have all along confined myself 
to answering Prof. Colvin’s objections. Per- 
mit me, however, to give an illustration of 
the class of objections referred to. It has 
been said: You claim this book to have 
belonged to Raphael when a student, and 
assert that the large majority of the studies are 
by his hand ; but surely there is a wide disparity 
between the draughtsmanship of sketches like the 
‘* Standard Bearer” and also that of the ‘‘ Two 
Men fighting with a Horseman,” which we 





admit to be by Raphael, and the larger portions 
of the ‘other drawings. This is the kind of 
stumbling-block that in itself would not be felt 
by painters—they being aware that sketch 
books of a certain period are occasionally set 
aside unfilled ; and, on some sudden need, are 
again brought into use years afterwards. Thus, 
what may appear an objection is really an 
argument for authenticity. Kxamples of this 
kind of evidence are not individually con- 
clusive, but their cumulative weight cannot 
lightly be set aside, especially when taken in 
connexion with the purely technical evidence. 

Respecting the erroneous interpretation of my 
remark made by Prof. Colvin, I may remind 
him that quotations in inverted commas are 
always understood to give the words of the 
writer. He has, in quoting me, neglected this 
salutary rule. Perhaps I ought not to com- 
plain, because he has performed the like office 
in his own case. He said in his letter of 
November 4:—‘“‘ As a habitual student of that 
celebrated work [Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s History of Painting] I can only repeat 
that insufficient attention to the evidence of draw- 
ings,” &c. I turn to Prof. Colvin’s former letter 
and find his words were that Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle ‘“‘had paid no attention to draw- 
ings and sketches.” It would be impossible 
to formulate a graver charge than this against 
an historian of painting. Sne can understand 
students of art, while acknowledging their 
deep indebtedness to Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, differing from them on matters of 
detail, or not always agreeing with their 
estimate of the relative value of certain 
pictures, or of the importance of certain 
masters ; but to bring against them an indict- 
ment of this nature is simply to say they are 
utterly incompetent for the office they have 
undertaken. I could not refrain from pointing 
out that, so far from ignoring drawings, they 
actually drew arguments from them in their His- 
tory. Prof. Colvin, instead of at once with- 
drawing his charge, uses, in his last letter (of 
November 4), the words above quoted. I sub- 
mit that discussion under these conditions is 
not profitable, and but moderately entertaining. 
I have shown how groundless are alike his 
objections and charges ; I need scarcely follow 
him in the fresh subjects he now introduces. 

In case any of your readers has accepted as 
correct Prof. Colvin’s version of the reason which 
influenced me in selecting drawings to compare 
with the ‘‘Sketch Book,” I may remark that I 
purposely chose the Virgin and Child, with 
the verso of two boys, of the Louvre—I gave 
also two Oxford drawings. If I had said that 
Prof. Colvin was fatally compelled to reject the 
Louvre Virgin as a drawing by Raphael, I 
might have been accused of unfairness. He 
has made the admission himself. I can safely 
leave the decision to students of Raphael. 

Henry WALLIS. 








ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCHYARD, NORWICH. 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 

We have recorded 521 memorials in the 
churchyard, of which the following are seyen- 
teenth century :— 

Blomefield mentions an altar-tomb at the 
east end of the chancel to Winifred, wife of 
Hamond Thurston, Gent., Dr. of Francis Jermy, 
Jan. 31, 1671. Hamond Thurston, 7 Oct. 1694. 
This is no longer to be found. 





Here lyeth y* Body 
of David the Son of 
Thomas Kirk Patrick 
And of Anna his Wife 
who Departed this 
life the 26% day of 
June Anno Domini 
1607. 
Not given by Blomefield. 


On the north-west buttress of the tower is a 
mural tablet— 


Here lyeth the bodyes of 
the Children of Timothy 
Jeffries and Elizabeth 
His Wife, Katharine there 
Daughter was buried June 
the 12. 1669. 
William there Sonne was 
buried Decemb y® 26% 1672 
Edward there Sonne was 
buried June the 23"¢ 1676 
Elizabeth there Daughter 
was buried September 
the 29 1677 
Timothy there Sonne was 
buried April y* 13 1680 
Sufan there daughter 
was buried y® 23" day 
of June 1682. 


Not given by Blomefield. 





Near to the above is a tablet with the inscrip } 
tion as under, not given by Blomefield :— 


To y* Memory of 
Timothy Jeffries who 
Departed this life the 

23 of November 

ZEtatis Sue x 


On a mural tablet at the east end of the 
church the following inscription, given by 
Blomefield, is still to be seen :— 


Here under reft the body 
of Dorothy the wife of 
Tho: Long who departed 
this life January the 224 
Anno Dom 1694 
Her Soul’s departed from it’s cafe, 
Her Lord & Saviour to embrace : 
In him She liv’d and so did dy, 
To live with him Eternally. 





In the interior of the church we have not yet 
begun, but a cursory glance assures much in- 
teresting work for our copyist. 

Wa. VINCENT. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mrs. Parrison’s Claude Lorraine, @aprés des 
Documents inédits, the publication of which has 
been delayed by the rather serious illness of the 
author, will be issued on November 20 by M. 
Rouam, of Paris, in the ‘ Bibliothéque inter- 
nationale,” edited by M. Miintz. The volume 
contains a bibliography of the painter, and an 
account of his works and of the patrons for 
whom they were executed. The “Livre de 
Vérité” and his drawings from nature have a 
chapter to themselves, and another is devoted to 
his etchings. In the Appendix all piéces justiji- 
catives are given at length; also descriptive 
catalogues of the ‘‘ Livre de Vérité ” and of all 
the pictures and drawings preserved either in 
public museums or private collections. Some 
specimen chapters of the work have already 
appeared in the pages of our contemporary 
LD’ Art. 


THE Queen has expressed pleasure in accept- 
ing an advance proof-copy of Mr. Tuer’s forth- 
coming London Cries, the principal illustrations 
to which are six charming children in the 
Bartolozzi style printed direct from the stippled 
plates and duplicated in red and brown. The 
remaining forty illustrations include ten of 
Rowlandson’s humorous subjects in facsimile 
and tinted, and others by George Cruikshank, 
Joseph Crawhall, &c. There will be a limited 
number of proof-copies. 


Mr. WALTER DE Gray Brrcn will contribute 
a set of articles on ‘‘ Ancient English Seals” to 
the next volume of the Antiquary. 

WE understand that about five thousand 
pictures are likely to have been submitted to 
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the council of the new Institute of Painters in 
Oil which opens its exhibition in Piccadilly 
about the middle of December. Asavery large 
number of these works proceed from the easels 
of painters whose reputation is of the best, there 
can be little doubt but that the exhibition will 
surpass in quality any winter exhibition of 
modern paintings in oil that has been seen for 
many years in London. Mr. Alma-Tadema is 
among the Academicians who will contribute ; 
while Mrs. Tadema, we hear, is likely to be re- 
presented by a very noticeable piece of work, 
showing an old Dutch grandmamma explaining 
to a naive grandchild the subjects of the Scrip- 
ture tiles which rise on the wall in front of the 
group. We have heard from Mr. Ruskin of 
“The Bible of Amiens ”—this should be entitled 
“The Bible of Amsterdam.” The president of 
the new institute, Mr. J. D. Linton, has finished 
for the exhibition an exquisite cabinet picture 
of the kind on which many of his friends con- 
ceive him to be most wisely engaged. This is 
called “ Waiting.” It depicts a young lady of 
more than two hundred years since, standing 
at a wooden wicket-gate, and holding in one 
arm against her breast a helmet. Mr. Linton, 
it seems, has already treated this theme in a 
design in water-colour. 


Mr. Farrer has lately finished two or three 
pictures which display the range as well as the 
excellence of his accomplishment; and rarely 
has an American artist portrayed so agreeably 
some characteristic features of English land- 
scape. The subjects of some of his works have 
been found in Surrey, many of whose heaths 
and commons are still as picturesque as if they 
were three hundred instead of only thirty miles 
from London. But there has been visible one 
picture of North-country scenery which has 
given us great pleasure. This is a landscape 
by Apperley Bridge, in the valley of the Aire, 
in Yorkshire, in which a treatment of refined 
truth has given new charm to what is after 
alla very old theme. The slow bend of a river, 
its quietest shallows studded with water plants, 
and the still water catching the reflections and 
shadows of the environing trees, is a subject so 
familiar that it can only again be made attract- 
ive through the freshness of vision which 
Mr. Farrer has been able to bring to bear on 
his own treatment of it. Again, there has been 
lately finished by this artist an especially 
attractive picture of Venetian waters, showing 
not only these glowing waters, with their craft 
with rich-coloured sails, but likewise the cam- 

anile of a little-visited church which is at the 

ack of Venice—the Palladian church of San 
Pietro di Castello. The virtues of a colourist, 
and of one who feels the fascination and the 
peculiar quality of Venetian light, are apparent 
in this design. 


A VALUABLE addition has just been made to 
the “‘ Phiz” Exhibition in Bond Street by the 
loan of thirty-two early designs, including first 
drawings for Miss Pecksniff, the characters in 
Dombey and Son, &c. This collection was 
mounted by the artist himself in a folio, and is 
exhibited in that state with the letter written 
by him at the time. Messrs. Meehan, of Bath, 
are the owners. 


Gen. Pirr-Rrivers has lately devoted some 
days to excavating, with eight or nine work- 
men, at Penselwood, the site of the ancient 
British city “‘Caer Pensauelcoit,” besieged by 
Vespasian under Claudius, A.D. 47. 


Mr. P. H. Newman is engaged upon a series 
of large paintings, with historical and Scriptural 
subjects, for the decoration of the chapel 
attached to the Hall of the Mercers’ Company. 


IN accordance with general expectation, Dr. 
Charles Waldstein has been elected Director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, in 
succession to Prof. Sidney Colvin, who resigned 
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that post on being appointed Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum. 


M. MeERcuRJ, the engraver, has been elected 
a foreign associate of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts in place of the late M. Felsing. 


Mr. Datov has finished the statue for the 
monument to Blanqui, who is represented on 
his death-bed with a crown of thorns at his feet. 

SomE interesting wall-paintings, supposed to 
be as old as the fourteenth century, have been 
discovered beneath the plaster in the chapel of 


St. Francis of Assisi in the church of St. Ouen 
at Rouen. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE programme of the fifth Palace concert 
(November 10) was not of special interest ; 
and it is strange that Mr. Manns did not com- 
memorate the anniversary of the birth of the 
great Saxon Reformer by a performance of the 
‘* Reformation” Symphony. Another work 
appropriate to the occasion would have been 
Raff's Overture, “Ein feste Burg ist unser 
Gott.” Luther was a musical as well as a 
religious reformer; and this small tribute to 
his memory might reasonably have been paid. 
The Palace programme included a Concerto for 
strings in G major by Bach. ‘The analytical 
programme-book stated that this work was 
scored for three violins, three violas, three 
cellos, and a bass. The full title of the auto- 
graph score shows, however, that the cembalo 
had also a part in it, and no doubt a very im- 
portant one. The Concerto was well played ; 
though pleasing, and written when Bach was 
thirty-six years of age, it is not, so far as we 
can judge of it, a remarkable work. A Melody 
and an Espagnole, two short movements by Mr. 
F. H. Cowen, written for the Glasgow orches- 
tral concerts, were heard here for the first time. 
They are light and pretty, but scarcely worthy 
of the composer. The programme included 
Brahms’ ‘‘ Tragic” Overture, Beethoven’s Sym. 
phony in A, and Ponchielli’s ‘‘ Dance of the 
Hours” from ‘‘ La Gioconda.” Mr. Maas was 
the vocalist. 

The third and last Richter Concert took place 
at St. James’s Hall on Saturday evening. The 
programme commenced with Beethoven’s “ Leo- 
nora” Overture No. 3, and concluded with the 
same master’s seventh Symphony. There was 
only one piece by Wagner ; this was his ‘‘ Vor- 
spiel’ to ‘* Die Meistersinger.” It wasa happy 
thought of Herr Richter to place between the 
magnificent overtures of Beethoven and Wagner 
a solid piece of eighteenth-century music such 
as Bach’s Suite in D. With its steady rhythms 
and sober instrumentation it formed a pleasing 
and effective contrast to the emotional and 
highly coloured tone-poems of the modern 
composers. The gigue of the Suite was taken at 
avery slow pace. The hall was crowded, and 
Herr Richter was received with great enthusi- 
asm. Before the Symphony a wreath was pre- 
sented to him. The summer series of nine con- 
certs commences next May; Herr H. Franke 
also announces German Opera during the spring 
of 1884. 

M. Vladimir de Pachmann was pianist at the 
first Saturday Popular Concert, and again last 
Monday evening, when he played as solos 
Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor (dedicated to his 
wife), Schubert's Impromptu in A flat (op. 90, 
No. 4), and for an encore Chopin’s Mazurka 
(op. 41, No. 1). His reading of the Mozart 
was graceful; but he made extensive use of 
tempo rubato; the notes were not all correct, 
and one passage at least was wilfully altered. 
The pianist revealed much of the delicacy and 
charm of the music, but not enough of the deep 
meaning underlying its polished surface. There 


was too much of the pianist, and too little of 
the musician. The Schubert was neatly but 
coldly played. M.de Pachmann was most suc- 
cessful with the encore: Chopin, after all, is the 
composer heinterprets best. In the second part 
of the programme he played Chopin’s Trio in G 
minor with Mdme. Néruda and Sig. Piatti, and 
was heard to advantage in the showy pianoforte 
part of this somewhat feeble work. The pro- 
gramme included Mendelssohn’s Quartett in 
E minor (op. 44, No. 2) and Mozart’s Sonata 
in A for piano and violin. Mr. E. Lloyd was 
the vocalist, and sang the ‘‘ Presslied” from 
“‘ Die Meistersinger.”” Wagner’s name appeared, 
and we believe for the first time on the pro- 
gramme ofa Popular Concert. The programme- 
book contained several curious statements. It 
told us that Chopin’s Polish songs are 
numbered as op. 47. These figures read 
backwards will, however, give their correct 
opus number. Again, it spoke of his 
having written two Sonatas for pianoforte, 
whereas the correct number is three. Still 
more extraordinary was the statement that of 
the forty-five Sonatas for pianoforte and violin 
composed by Mozart only nineteen are published. 
He wrote, not forty-five Sonatas, but forty-two 
Sonatas and one Allegro for the two instru- 
ments; and all of these have been published in 
the new Breitkopf and Hiirtel edition. 
J. 8. SmEDLOCK. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
WITH CLIVE in INDIA; or, the Begin- 


nings of an Empire. By G. A, HENTY, Author of “ Facing Death,” 
**Under Drake's Flag,” &c. With Twelve Full-page Lilustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE GOLDEN MAGNET: a Tale of the 


Land of the Incas. By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, Author of ** In the 
King’s Name,” “Nat the Naturalist,” &c. With Twelve Full-page 
Pictures. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE WIGWAM and the WAR-PATH: 


Stories of the Red Indians. By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of 
* Stories of Old Renown,” &c. With Eight Full-page Pictures, Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 5s, 


PICKED UP at SEA; or, the Gold Miners 


of Minturne Creek. By JOHN C, HUTCHESON, Author of “ The 
Penang Pirate,” &c. With Six Full-page Pictures. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 


BY SHEER PLUCK: a Tale of the Ashanti 


War. By G. A. HENTY, Author of “The March to Coomassie,” 
“Under Drake's Flag,” &c. With Eight Full-page Lilustrations, Crowa 
8vo, cloth elegant, 5s, 


CHEEP and CHATTER; or, Lessons from 


Field and Tree. By ALICE BANKS. With Fifty Character Illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browue. Square 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. td. ; gilt 
ges, 43. 


DR. JOLLIFFE’S BOYS: a Tale of Weston 


School. By LEWIS HOUGH, Author of ** Phil Crawford,” &c. With 
Six Full-page Pictures. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


JACK O’LANTHORN: a Tale of Adven- 


ture. By HENRY FRITH, Author of “ Through Flood, Through Fire,” 
&ec. With Four Fall-Page Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d, 


A WAIF of the SEA; or, the Lost Found. 


By KATE WOOD, Author of * Lory Bell,” &c, With Four Full-Page 
Illustrations, Small Svo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


THE WINGS of COURAGE and the 


CLOUD SPINNER. Translated from the French of GEORGE SAND by 
Mrs, CORKRAN, With Two Coloured Illustrations, Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, 2s. 


HETTY GRAY; or, Nobody’s Bairn. By 


ROSA MULHOLLAND, Author of ** Four Little Mischiefs.” &c. With 
Four Full-Page Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


MADGE’S MISTAKE: a Recollection of 


Girlhood, By ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. With Two Coloured Tilus- 
trations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, ls. 6d. 


THE PATRIOT MARTYR, and other 


Narratives of Female Heroism in Peace and War. With TwoColoured 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, Is, 6d. 


London: Buackxre & Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
THE MOST USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


LETrTSs’s The Saturday Review, May 12th, 


1883, says :—‘* We can honestly add 

Just that the unmounted edition (£2 2s.) 

POPULAR of Messrs. Letts’s Atlas is beyond all 

now question the cheapest full compen- 

dium of geographical information to 

ATLAS, be obtained, and the mounted form 
Complete. (£5) one of the most handsome.” 














Detailed Prospectus of LETTS, Limited, London-bridge,E.C. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LAW of JEHOVAH. By the Rev. J. 


MATTHEW. Crown 8v0, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS and WISE SAY- 
INGS. By A PRESBYTER of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


GOD WITH US. By Anna Shipton, Author 
of “The Upper and Nether Springs.’? Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 


DAILY EVENING REST. By Miss Agnes 


GIBERNE, Author of “ Decima’s Promise.” 16mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PARABLES of JESUS. By the Rev. James 


WELLS, Author of ‘‘ Bible Echoes,’”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Illustrated, 5s, 


YOUR INNINGS: a Book for Schoolboys. 


By the Rev. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., Author of 
“Day by Day,” &c. With Introductory Note by the 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
1s. 6d. 
“A volume which every parent and guardian should place in the hands 
of his young charges.” '—/cclesiastical Gazette. 


HIS STEPS. By the Rev. George Everard, 


M.A. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


NEW EDITION.—ABIDE in CHRIST: 
Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Fellowship with the 
Son of God. By the Rev. ANDREW MURRAY. 
Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Christians of all shades of epinion unite in commending this book as 
possessing unusual merit and great spiritual insight. 


ADDRESSES. By the Rev. Francis Pigou, 


D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


IS ALL WELL? By Christian Redford, 


Author of ** The Kingdom.” 16mo, 1s. 


SUNDAY PARABLES. By the Rev. W. J. 


MATHAMS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


DUSTY DIAMONDS, CUT and POLISHED: 


a Tale of City Arab Life. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 
Author of ** The Lighthouse.” Crown 8vo, cloth, Ilus- 
trated, 5s. 
** There will not be many volumes published at this time of the year that 
will more thoroughly deserve and receive the approbation of young people 
than this one.”—Scotsman. 


THE MADMAN and the PIRATE. By 


R.M. BALLANTYNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 
3s. 6d. 


CISSY’S TROUBLES. By Darley Dale, 


Author of “ Little Bricks’? Crown 8vo, cloth, Illus- 
trated, 3s. 6d. 


STEPHEN, M.D. By Miss Warner. (New 


Volume of the ‘‘ Golden Ladder Series.”) Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 


LADY TEMPLE’S GRANDCHILDREN. 


By Miss EVERETT GREEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ius- 
trated, 3s. 6d, 


MRS. MARSTON’S GIRLS and their CON- 


FIRMATION. By Miss BRETT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d, 


ALICE’S PUPIL. By Miss MClintock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


POPPIES and PANSIES. By Emma 


MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


SIR VALENTINE’S VICTORY. By 


EMMA MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 
3s. 6d. 


MOTHERS’ QUEER THINGS: a Bag of 


Stories. By Miss ANNA WARNER, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Lilustrated, 2s. 6d. 


SPOILT GUY. By the Same. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


UNDER a CLOUD. By the Rev. T. S. 


MILLINGTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 





London: James Nisper & Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SECOND EDITION. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: an Autobiography. 


2 vols., post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


LUTHER and other LEADERS of the 


REFORMATION. By Principal TULLOCH. A New Edition, Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. [{mmediately. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explana- 
tory. Library Edition. Parts I. and I1., 2s, each. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


GRANITE CRAGS. By C. F. Gordon 


CUMMING, In 1 vol., 8vo, with Illustrations. (Shortly. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. 


Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 


READINGS in RABELAIS. By Walter 


BESANT. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS. By 


G, CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. Illustrated with Twelve Full-Page 
Plates. Post 8vo, l4s. 


ALISON. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS. 
By. tay 4 WORDSWORTH, St. Andrews. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


THE WISDOM of GOETHE. By Professor 


BLACKIE. Fcap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, 63. 


LAMBETH PALACE and its ASSOCIA- 


J. CAVE-BROWNE, M.A. With an Introduction by the 
inte ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBUKY. Second Edition, 8vo, 31s, 


THE EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT 
By ALFRED RIMMER. Beautifully Illustrated. 8vo, 21s. 
Edinburgh and London: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. (Cabinet 


Edition.) Complete and Uniform Edition, handsomely printed in a new 
type. 20 vols., crown 8vo,£5, The volumes are also sold separately, 
5s. each—viz., 

ROMOLA, 2 vols.—SILAS MARNER, The LIFTED VEIL, BROTHER 
JACOB, | vol.—ADAM BEDE, 2 vols,—SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 
2 vols.—The MILL on the FLOSS, 2 vols. —FELIX HOLT, 2 vols.—MIDDLE. 
MARCH, 3 vols.—DANIEL DERON NDA, 3 vols.—The SPANISH GIPSY, 
i vol. —JUBAL, and other Poems, OLD and NEW, i vol. —THEOPHRAS- 
TUS SUCH, ! vol, 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap 


Edition. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d, Each volume sold separately— 
viz., 
ADAM BEDE, 3s, 64.—The MILL on the FLOSS, 3s, 64.—FELIX HOLT, 
the RADICAL, ‘3s, 6d. — SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s. — SILAS 
MAKNER, 2s. 6d.—ROMOLA, with Vignette, 3s, 6d. —DANIEL DERONDA, 
with Vignette, 7s. 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH, with Vignette, 7s, 6d, 


THE SPANISH GIPSY. New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems, 


OLD and NEW. New Edition. Feap. See, 5s., cloth. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, 


in Prose and Verse. Selected from the Works of George Eliot. Fifth 
Edition. Feap. 8ve, 6s, 


THE GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Printed on Fine Paper, with red border, and handsomely bound in 
cloth gilt. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, ; or bound in French morocco, 5s, 


_Edinburgh | and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & ONS. 





“MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. Complete 
in 28 vois., price 2s, 6d. each, in cloth (sold separately) ; or bound in 


14 vols., with calf or vellum back, tor £3 10s, 
FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by Mrs, OLIPHANT. In crown 8vo volumes, each 
price 2s, 6d, The volumes published of this Series are :— 

DANTE, by the Editor.—VOLTAIRE, by Lieut.-General Sir E. B. 
Hamley, K.C.M.G.— PASCAL, by i riacipal Tulloch, ee by 
Henry Reeve, C.b.—GOETHE, by A. Hayward, Q.C.—MOLIEKE, by the 
Editor and F, Tarver, M.A. —MONTA AIGNE, by Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. 
—KABELAIS, by Walter Besant, M.A, —CAL DERON, by E. J. Hasell— 
SAINT SIMON, by Clifton W. Collins, M.A.—CERV. AN TES, by the Editor 
—CORNEIL! LE’ and RACINE 4 Henry M. Trol lope—MADAME DE 
SEVIGNE, by Miss Thack i Ritchie)—LA FONTAINE, 
and other French Fabulists, by — W. Lucas Collins, M.A.—SCHILLER, 
by James Sime, M.A.—TASSO, by E. J. Hasell.—ROUSS®AU, by Henry 
Grey Graham. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENG- 


LISH READERS. Edited by Prof. KNIGHT, St. Andrews. Crown 
8vo volumes, with Portraits, 3s, 

Now ready :—DESCARTES, by ‘Prof, Mahaffy, Dublin.—BUTLER, by 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A.—BERK ELEY, by Prof. Fraser, Edinburgh.— 
FICHTE, by Prof. Adamsou, Owens College, Manchester.—KANT, by Prof. 
Wallace, Oxford.—HAMILTON, by Prof. Veitch, Glasgow.—HEGEL, by 
Prof. Edward Caird, Glasgow. 

The Volumes in preparation are:—LEIBNIZ, by Theodore Merz.— 
HOBBES, by Prof. Croom Robertson, London.—VICO, by Prof. Flint, Edin- 
burgh. —SPINOZA, by the Very Rev. Principal Caird, Glasgow.—HUME, 
by the Editor.—BACON, by Prof. Nichol, Glasgow. 


Edinburgh and London: Ws. Buackwoon & Sons. 











meres _BY J. MASTERS & CO. 


Mrs, E. H. MITCHELL. 
HER MAJESTY’S BEAR: a Tale. Crown 





8vo, cloth, 5s. [Just published. 
THE iE DIAMOND RING: a Tale. Crown 
0, clo 


a A thorough delightfal tate ome 5 my end. The story 
ight modern illustration of the sacred wo: e that los 
My sake shall find it.’ ””—Church Bells. ens Rt tr 


a HALL: a Tale. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

“ There i is a great deal of excellent feeling in it, and much that will be 
attractive.” —Athenaeum. 


THE BEAUTIFUL FACE. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“ This is a very charming imaginative tale. Mrs. Mitchell has treated it 
with vigour, poetry, and here and there a little humour, which make it very 
———. Every child a a hand we have put it has been fascinated 

y it.”—Church Quarter 


THE LITTLE. ‘BLUE LADY, and other 
Tales. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
“These stories are all interesting in their various ways, and are told 


well.”—Saturday Review. ff et tN 
KENNETH’S CHILDREN. By _ Stella 


AUSTIN, Author of “Stumps,” “ 
Tatters,” “Pat,” &c. With Illustrations. Small 
8vo, 3s. 6d. (Just published. 


SISTER SUE. By Ismay Thorn, Author 


of “ Bertie’s Wanderings,” “ re Da: 8,” &e, 
With Illustrations by Hi. Ww. Petherick. “4 ’s i 
Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just publisher 


SHORT STORIES for MOTHERS’ 
MEETINGS. By FLORENCE WILFORD, Author 
of **A Maiden of Our Own Day,” “ Little Lives and 
a Great Love,” &c. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


PHCBE’S POOL: a Story for Children. 


By KATHARINE D. CORNISH. With Il 
tions by H. W. Petherick. 16mo, cloth, 2s. — 


Fifth somes with Three 7 Stories, 
Smo, cloth, 1s. 6 


“READ ME a STORY ; * or, Stories for 


Reading Aloud to Little Children. Bs the AUTH 
of “THE CONCEITED PIG,” ~¥ ” 


Fourth Edition, 4 vols., 16mo, ome 3s. 6d. each. 


STORIES on the CATECHISM. Edited, 
with Preface, b e Rev. W. J. KNOX-LITTLE, 
M.A., Canon of Worcester and Rector of St. Alban’s, 
Manchester. 


London: J. Mastans & Co., 78, , New Bond-street. 


Just published. 
By GREVILLE J. CHESTER, B.A., 


Author: of “Julian Cloughton; or, Lad-life in Norfolk, Z 
Aurelia; or, the Close at Mixeter,” &c, 


EVELYN MANWARING: 
A TALE OF HAMPTON COURT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ELLA CUTHULLIN, and other Poems, 
OLD AND NEW. 
Small 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Marcus WARD & Co., LimITED, London, Belfast, and 
New York. 











Just published. 


(THE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS of 


WILLIAM BURGES, A.R.A, Edited by R. P. PULLAN, F.R.LB.A. 
Seventy-five Lithographic Plates, Price £1. SfUDIES in yal 
TECTURAL STYLE. By R. P. PULLAN. Ninety-six Plates. Price £ 
Copies sent, carriage paid, on receipt of remittance to R. P. PULLAN, ar 
Buckingham-t street, Strand, 


r pH YHE LUTHER FESTIVAL. Poems and 
ads for Penny Readings. Contains Luther and Freundsberg, 
besides ae both Original and Translated from the German. By AGRA. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
** Some of the gems of German —Sussex Daily News. 
** Considerable power of versification. opt Opinion. 
London : WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 








Strongly bound, price 21s. 


Hew to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, much Enlarged, 
with 100 Plates and 536 peges of Letterpress, is now ready. 


London : HARBISON, Pall-mall. 


Ww ‘ORKS EXPOSING the FALLACIES of 
MATERIALISM and ATHEISM. By LIONEL S. BEALR, F.R.S. 
ange copaer or, Matter and Life, 10s. 6d.—ON LIFE and on “VITAL 
ACTION. £ 5s.—THE MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s. 6d.—THE ** MACHINERY 
of LIFE.” 2s,—LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
London : J. & A. CHURCHILL. 








8vo, pp. xxxii—531, cloth, 10s. 


GENESIS: 
WITH A TALMUDICAL COMMENTARY 
By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 
By Canon SPENCE, M.A. 
Lenden ; SAMVEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-rov? 
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NEW BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


YE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS 


(One of the “TNGOLDSBY LEGENDS”’). 
With ye Old Writing and ye New 
Illustrations. 

By ERNEST MAURICE JESSOP. 

A handsome imperial quarto volume of Designs and 

by Photo-lith hy, thick 

Drawing’, the ‘Text interspersed with Illustrations and 
uminations. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





London: EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Great New-street, Fetter-lane, E.C. 


Retail of all Booksellers, 


L°*ye2eX LIBRARY. 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 





PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace the Lord 
== Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Alfred. Tennyson, Esq. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Hari of of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 


This od contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, — Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, 
oo Ten to Town, Membe' Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past 

bey (1875), price ‘16s, ; to eeren 128, Supplement (1875-80), 





—h~ 





* poses einen Secretary and Librarian. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened to the usual ice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum : ae balances when not drawn 
i =. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

io Denk eho receives money on Deposit at Three per cent.’ Interest, re= 
en nk undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custod s 
Deeds, ‘Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of 
of Exchange, ds, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
4 —_, with full particulars, on application. 
larch, Fas0, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. — 





SU N FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.; CHARING Cross, 5.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 

a Established 1710. Home and Foreign I at moderat 

“rE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives. Large 
Benmees. Immediate settlement of Claims, 

DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD STREET 

and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782, 
eimenenaguiant Lame ty Shoant Eagles itning effected in all parts of the 


Loss claims arranged with quemplinds and liberality. 
aN J. B Secretary. 


BURROWS MALVERN WATERS.— 


THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.—Walvern Seltzer, Soda, 
Potash, and Lithia.—The Purest of all Mincral Waters. 


W. & J. BURROW, The Springs, Malvern. 


FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ox 
MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. 
Seeman ee thane given, 
Uusteated Priced Catalogue, with full particulate of terms, poot-tree 
F, MOEDER, 
48,249, a00, Tetteuham-cousbccad, eens * 2 20, and 31,'Morwell-street, W 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 


Patrons. 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England, 
Chairman of Committees 
The Right Hon, A. — B. ‘noma HOPE, M.P. 




















Sir WALTER FARQUHAR. Bart. » 18, King-street, 
t. James’s, S.W,. 
Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., Camelford House, 
amr Ww. 


ankers. 
Messrs, HERRIES, PARGOnAS, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 
street, S.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C. 


Secretary 
GJ. MURRAY, Esq. “*! 20, Cochapar-cieest, Charing-cross, 
London, 8.W. 





Ts Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 
a of the land, and in OT ape ong to resist the legalisa- 
of marriage with a wife’s sister, 


THEATRES. AVO Y THEATRE, 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr, D’OYLY CARTE, 








Every evening, @ 8.30, the original Fairy Opera, 
IOLANTHE ; OR, THE PEER AND THE PERI. 
Produced under the personal direction of the Author and Composer. 
Preceded, at 7.50, by PRIVATE WIRE, 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & 5. GATTI. 





IN THE RANKS. 


Every evening, at 8. 
Preceded, at Pi5, by y ° TURN HIM OUT. 








TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH,. 


VENUE THEATRE. 


Under the direction of Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 








Every evening, at 9,15, Burlesque, 








SILVER GUILT. 
jae Aa ager ed OBLIGING Ai FRIEND. Preceded, at 8, by VICE VERSA, 
OMEDY THEATRE 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.30, T. W. Ronentsom’ 's celebrated and ever popular 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 











. Comedy, 0 
Ats FALKA, 
Preceded, at 7.30,by | PARADISE VILLA. Preceded, at 8, by the nap oe — 
by HERMAN MERIVALE, Esq. ’ 
OU RT THEATRE. 





Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. A U DEVILL E TH E AT R E 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 





Every evening, at 8, THE MILLIONAIRE. 


2 Ss L AN E, 
Bole Lessoe and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 








Every evening, at 9, CONFUSION, 
Eccentric Comedy, in ‘three acts, by J. DERE 
,» at 8, by H. A, JonEs’s Comedy, in one act, 
AN OLD MASTER, 


Beery evening, Gb IAB, oom sup MBs LASS, THE SPEEDIEST REMEDY FOR THROAT AND CHEST AFFECTIONS. 


“In spite of the many novelties, and largely advertised * new prepara- 
tions’ for the Chest and Lungs, I find 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


| still rank as ae the speediest relief in Throat and Chest Atfections. 
Signe 

















G &.0 BE TH EATRE. 
Lessees, Messrs. JOHN HOLLINGSMEAD and J. L. SHINE, 





d) “W.H. TURNER, M.P.8., Totterdown, Bristol.” 
Every evening, at 8,30, 


THE GLASS = FASHION, 
Preceded, at 7.45, by MAN PROPOSES, 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
RAND THEATRE, ISLINGTON. | BRAND & CO’8 OWN SAUCE, 


Lessee and Managers, Me Messrs. HOLT and WILMOT. POE Cre IES mee gO any Se gg 


Secadchean Sena Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Preceded, at 7.30,by LOAN OF A LOVER. —— 





OTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 





EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 


FiSsENcE of —— BEEF TEA, 








Engagement of Mr. and Mrs. H. GASCOIGNE. 
Every evening, great Drama, 


Preceted, ot7.00,b7  UERQUNCED. (TURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and othe: 
General Manager, Mr. E. N. maniows. ee 





agian ITIES f INV LIDS. 
RINCESS? 5 THEATRE, = peta ee . 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 


CAUTION—BEWARE of of IMITATION 8. 


11, LITTLE | STAN HOPE STREET, 
vo : 





Every ye at7.40, THE oe KING, 
by HENRY A. JONES and H. HERM 


Preceded, at 7, by A CLERICAL ERROR. 
No fees of any kind. 








FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8S FISHER, 188, STRAND. 
Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 


“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sroppart, F.1.0., F.0.9., City 
Analyst, Bristol. 


‘If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Coco 
ee Food, Water, and Air, sited by Dr. Hassa.u, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoA.—* A delicious preparation.” 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


[ime LAC odapted Seetectes are the cause of most cnees of blindness and defective vision. 


Oculist Optician, 1a, OLD OND STREET, (late 39), has made 
e adaptation of les his especial and sole stud for: wu a. ., of thirty years. 











Testimonials from 
., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known tourist 


oy 
Earl Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, F. D. Dixon Hartlan 
Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, aw 


City Branches—6, POULTRY, and 22, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


agent, &c, 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





AN ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. 
THE FORGING of the ANCHOR: a Poem. 


By Sir SAMUEL FERGUSON, LL.D. With Twenty 
Original Illustrations, specially executed for the Work 
by A. Barraud, H. G. Glindoni, Seymour Lucas, Hal 
Ludlow, J. Nash, W. H. Overend, W. H. Wyllie, &c. 5s. 


CHOICE POEMS byH.W.LONGFELLOW. 


Illustrated from Paintings by his Son, Ernest W. 
Longfellow. 6s. 


SOME MODERN ARTISTS. With highly 


finished Engravings of their most popular Master- 
pieces and Portraits from Recent Photographs and 
Authentic Paintings. 12s. 6d. 


SUNLIGHT and SHADE. Original and 
Selected Poems. With Exquisite Engravings by the 
Best Artists of the Day. 7s. 6d. 


THE MAGAZINE of ART. Vol. for 1883. 


With Etching for Frontispiece and nearly 500 Ilustra- 
tions by the First Artists of the Day. 16s. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE.—The BRITISH 
ISLES. Popular Edition. With Twenty-six Exquisite 
Steel Plates and about 400 Original Engravings. 1 vol., 
3ls. 6d.; or 2 vols., 18s. each, 


OLDand NEW EDINBURGH,CASSELL’S. 


With 600 Original Illustrations. Complete in 3 vols., 
9s. each ; or in library binding, £1 10s. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. With about 1,200 


Original Illustrations. Complete in 6 vols., 7s. 6d. 
each; or 3 vols., library binding, 37s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS from POPULAR AUTHORS. 
a about 400 Illustrations, Complete in 2 vols., 9s, 


TREE PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. 


By W.H.J. BOOT. With Eighteen Coloured Plates. 5s. 


CHINA PAINTING. By Florence Lewis. 


With Sixteen Original Coloured Plates. 5s. 


FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W.Sways- 
LAND. First Series. With Forty Full-page Exquisite 
Coloured Illustrations, 12s, 6d, 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. Third 
Series. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. With Forty Full- 
pecs. er Plates by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. 

ss. 6d, 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. Fourth 
Series. By F. E, HULME, F.L.S. With Forty Full- 
page Coloured Plates. 12s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Yearly Volume for 1883. 9s. 


THE QUIVER. Yearly Volume for 1883. 


7s. 6d. 


“LITTLE FOLKS” CHRISTMAS VOL. 


Containing Several Hundred Pictures. Boards, 3s. 6d.; 
cloth gilt, 5s. 


BO-PEEP. Gift-Book for the Nursery. 
Tilustrated throughout with Original Engravings. 
Boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, CASSELL’S 
PICTORIAL EDITION of. Cheap Edition, With 
about 400 Lilustrations. 9s, 


THE WORLD of WONDERS. New Series. 


With over 200 Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


| 


THE BOOK of HEALTH. A Systematic 


Treatise for the Professional and General Reader upon 

the Science and the Preservation of Health. By 

EMINENT PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. Edited by 
MALCOLM MOBRIS. 2ls. 

“*The book is by far the most complete of its kind that 

we have ever seen.”’—Standard. : 


OUR HOMES and HOW to MAKE them 


HEALTHY. With numerous Practical Illustrations. 
Edited by SHIRLEY FORSTER MURPHY, Medical 
Officer of Health to the Parish of St. Pancras. With 
Contributions by Eminent Writers. 15s. 
“**Our Homes and How to Make them Healthy’ contains 
a large amount of useful information concerning all the 
rights, duties, and privileges of a householder, as well as 
about the best means of rendering the home picturesque, 
comfortable, and, above all, wholesome.”’—Times. 


BIJOU EDITION of FARRAR’S “ LIFE of 


CHRIST.” Complete in 5 vols. Cloth (size, royal 
32mo), in cloth box, the set, 10s.6d.; or in French 
morocco, 21s. 


THE LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. With 
about 300 Original Illustrations, cloth, £1 1s. 


THE EARLY DAYS of CHRISTIANITY: 
by the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, is now on sale 
2 vols., demy 8vo. Ninth Thousand. Cloth, 24s, 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. 


A New and Original Work of Reference to all the Words 
in the English Language. Fifth Divisional Volume 
(Dest—Estra). 10s, 6d. 


CYCLOPAEDIA, CASSELL’S CONCISE. 


Covering the whole field of Biographical, Historical, 
Geographical, and Scientific Knowledge. About 1,300 
pp., royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s.; Roxburgh, 18s. 


POPULAR EDUCATOR, CASSELL’S. 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition. Complete in 
6 vols., 5s. each, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, PROF. 


MORLEY’S LIBRARY of. Popular Edition. Vol. I., 
SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. 7s. 6d, 


CASSELL’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. With 


nearly 600 Illustrations. CheapjEdition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE WISE WOMAN. By George Mac- 


DONALD. 3s. 6d. 


KRILOF and his FABLES. By W.R.S. 


RALSTON, M.A. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES and DISCOURSES of 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. By JOHN ASHTON. With 
Original Illustrations. 5s. 


TREASURE ISLAND. ByR. L. Stevenson, 


Author of “ Virginibus Puerisque,”’ “‘The New Arabian 
Nights,” **Through the Cevennes on a Donkey,” &c. 
5s. 


DAISY DIMPLE’S SCRAP-BOOK: a Book 
of Picture Stories. Containing nearly 1,000 Enter- 
taining Pictures. Royal 4to, 5s. 


MYSELF and MY FRIENDS. By the 
AUTHOR of “A PARCEL of CHILDREN,” &c. 


BRAVE LIVES and NOBLE. By C. L. 








MATEAUX. Illustrated. 7s, 6d. 





LESLIE’S SONGS for LITTLE FOLKS. 


With Eighteen Pieces of Children’s Music, and Original 
Drawings by J. E, Millais, R.A. 1s. 6d. 


INDIA: the Land and the People. By Sir 
JAMES CAIRD, K.C.B., F.R.S8. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE and TIMES of JOHN BRIGHT. 
By W. ROBERTSON. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


REVISED EDITION OF MR. FYFFE’S 
“MODERN EUROPE.” 
MODERN EUROPE, A HISTORY of. By 


C. A. FYFFE, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. New and Revised Edition of Vol. i (1792 to 
1814). Just ready, 12s, (Vol. II., in the press. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 


for ENGLISH READERS. Edited by the Right Rey. 
C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. Vol. III., now ready, price 21s. 


*,* A Prospectus of this Commentary sent post-free 
on application. 


MARTIN LUTHER the REFORMER. By 
Prot. JULIUS KGSTLIN. With Portrait. 1s. ; cloth 


ENGLISH POETESSES. By Eric §. 


ROBERTSON, M.A. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
VIGNETTES from INVISIBLE LIFE. 


By _— BADCOCK. With numerous Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. 


ENERGY in NATURE. By Wm. Lant 
— B.A., B.Sc. With Eighty Illustrations, 
3s. 


GLADSTONE, THE LIFE of the RIGHT 
HON. W. E. By G. BARNETT SMITH. Revised to 
the summer of 1883, With Portrait. Cheap Edition, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUMES FOR TECHNOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 


DESIGN in TEXTILE FABRICS. By 


T, R. ASHENHURST. 4s. 6d. 
STEEL and IRON. By W. H. Greenwood 


F.€.8., Assoc. M.I.C.F. 5s. 





HEROES of BRITAIN in PEACE and 
pat Rs as Edition. Vol.I. With about 150 Illus. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, CASSELL’S 


ILLUSTRATED, Vol. II., THE ROMAN PERIOD. 98 
CITIES of the WORLD. Vol. II. Illus- 


trated throughout. 7s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE. Vol. II. 


With Exquisite Steel Plates and Full-page Wood-en- 
gravings by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., J. D. Watson, Val 
Bromley, C. Green, and other Artists, 1is. 


GREATER LONDON. Vol.I. By Edward 


WALFORD. With about 200 Original Illustrations from 
Contemporary Prints and other Authentic Sources. 9s. 


PEOPLES of the WORLD. Vol. II. By 


Dr. ROBERT BROWN. With numerous Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. 








SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE. Now ready, price 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the YEAR. Containing a Complete Narrative of the 
Events of the Immediate Past Year (October 1, 1882—September 30, 1883), Full, Popular, and Accurate. 


‘* A complete narrative of the chief events of the year. Eminently readable.” — Times. 

“A distinct want is, we venture to think, supplied by ‘The History of the Year.’ ””—Graphic. 
‘* An invaluable book of reference.””— John Bull. 

‘A well-written and concise narrative of the political and social events of the year; eminently readable and accurate.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 


*,* The Edition for 1882 has been reprinted, and can be had by order from all Booksellers. 





CASSELL & COMPANY’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE, containing particulars of the above and 
Several Hundred other Volumes, suitable for Presentation, sent post-free on application to 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, LupGaTe Hit, Lonpon. 
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